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ABSTRACT 


The question “does the opportunity for a community to decide a public issue by 
vote tend to stabilize public opinion on that issue?” is interesting both to the prac- 
tical statesman and to the theoretical student of public opinion. This paper is an at- 
tempt to supply facts, which, when combined with facts from further studies, should 
throw light on this problem. When subjected to a detailed statistical analysis, the 
votes at over 14,000 local-option elections on the liquor question in Massachusetts, 
Arkansas, and Michigan over a long period of years seem to show that communities 
in these states became more and more fixed in their opinion, fluctuating less from one 
side to the other after some local-option experience. There are exceptions, however, 
and careful analysis does not always confirm first impressions from the data. No at- 
tempt is made here to evaluate how much of the observed trend toward stability of 
opinion was due directly to local-option experience rather than to other factors that 
are briefly cited. It is likely, however, that local-option elections, providing a forum 
for educational campaigns, must have influenced not only communities which voted 
but also communities which looked on but did not vote. 


Does the opportunity for a community to decide a public issue by 
vote tend to stabilize public opinion on that issue? This question is 
interesting both to the practical statesman and to the theoretical 
student of public opinion. It would seem particularly interesting 
with reference to public opinion on prohibition. Few anti-prohibi- 
tionists advocate a return to local option under old saloon condi- 
tions, but many favor giving back to a state the right to permit the 
restricted sale of liquor in communities whose voters want liquor 
sold. The opportunity to compare wet and dry communities side by 

* This study was suggested and financed by Congressman Morton D. Hull of the 


Second Illinois District. It forms part of a report by the writers submitted by him to 
the Wickersham Law Enforcement Commission in February, 1930. 
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side and the opportunity to have an educational campaign in con- 
nection with local-option elections have been thought to be impor- 
tant factors in enabling a community to settle the question for itself, 
According to this theory, a community that has threshed out the 
issue with its own ballots, becoming either definitely wet or defi- 
nitely dry, will obey its local liquor law better than a law imposed 
from above by the federal government. 

But, in the past, did communities, after some local option experi- 
ence, tend to vote either definitely wet or definitely dry or did they 
tend to continue shifting from one side to the other? ‘The present 
study is limited to an effort to supply some facts in answer to this 
particular question.’ 

Even if there were evidence that communities voting under local 
option tended to “make up their minds” on the liquor question, this 


* There is a difference of opinion on this question, even among dry leaders. Ernest 
H. Cherrington, Anti-Saloon League leader, holds that under local option communi- 
ties tended to vote themselves dry: “Public opinion . . . . was not sufficiently strong 
to make national prohibition an early possibility. .... Local option was the great 
entering wedge. .... It also furnished the opportunity for extensive educational 
campaigns, in which the merits of prohibition were publicly discussed... . . As mu- 
nicipality after municipality and rural district after rural district came under prohibi- 
tion by the local option route, it was soon discovered that full enforcement of pro- 
hibition in such small units required the co-operation of surrounding units and counties 
as a whole..... As state after state came to adopt prohibition as a statewide 
policy it became increasingly evident that complete enforcement of prohibition in the 
state required national action. Hence American prohibition was an evolution, not a 
revolution (“Address before the Eighth International Congress against Alcoholism, 
1926,” Anti-Saloon League Year Book [1926], pp. 10-11). 

By contrast, D. Leigh Colvin, prohibition-party leader, emphasizes the fluctuations 
and reactions under local option: “Local option was subject to such continuous and 
sometimes violent fluctuations and reactions that instead of being a step toward pro- 
hibition it frequently led in the opposite direction. ... . In ten states [between 1908 
and 1914] there was a decrease in the number of dry counties... .. In five states 
the number of dry counties remained the same. In one the number went up and then 
down, and the rest of the states were either prohibition states or where the laws were 
of little importance. .... Outside of Massachusetts, only three cities of over 25,000 
in all the non-prohibition states of the whole country maintained a no-license policy 
for any length of time. These three were Berkeley and Pasadena in California and 
Shreveport in Louisiana. Of these, Berkeley and Pasadena should not be credited to 
the local option method. Both were residence communities adjacent to great cities. 
. . . - Of the nine Massachusetts cities most were close to Boston and all were adja- 
cent to unlimited liquor supplies... .. Several of the states which had never had 
local option of any consequence rolled up big majorities for prohibition not only in 
later periods but also in the earlier period” (Prohibition in the United States [New 
York, 1926], see chaps. xx and xxi). 
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would not prove, of course, that the election was the main cause of 
the crystallization of opinion. Many other factors must have en- 
tered in. But it is important, if we.are to deal with facts rather than 
guesses, that we first find out whether or not communities voting at 
local option did tend to “make up their minds” as to what they 
wanted. 

A preliminary survey indicated the wisdom of confining the study 
to a few states from which statistics of local-option elections were 
available. Studies of a journalistic kind could readily be made over 
wide areas, but the data thus accumulated would be so highly col- 
ored by prejudice or by faulty memory as to be unsuited to serve as 
bases for objective interpretation. 

Many states held local-option elections. These were of two types 
—compulsory and voluntary. Compulsory local option required 
every community to vote at regular intervals on the question of 
legalizing the saloon. Voluntary local option enabled communities 
or counties to vote on this question if a sufficient percentage of the 
voters signed petitions requesting an election. Only two states— 
Massachusetts and Arkansas—had compulsory local option for ex- 
tended periods of years. The present study is largely devoted to a 
detailed statistical analysis of the local-option votes of these two 
widely contrasting commonwealths. Local option was not of less 
importance, it may be presumed, in states possessing the voluntary 
system, but owing to the fact that all communities did not vote at 
the same time, their attitudes cannot be compared with equal facil- 
ity. Although the facts in such states cannot be approached by the 
same procedures, they should not be neglected. Michigan, as per- 
haps typical of the voluntary system, has therefore been included 
in the study. The analysis that follows will deal with these three 
states—Massachusetts, Arkansas, and Michigan—asking the ques- 
tion: Did communities in these states, after some local-option ex- 
perience, tend to vote either definitely wet or dry, or did they tend 
to continue shifting from one side to the other? 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts adopted local option in 1881. For forty years 
each town was required to vote annually at its town election in the 
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spring, and each city was required to vote annually at its municipal 
election in December, on the question: Shall licenses be granted 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in this city [or town]? Although 
the law was changed in minor details from time to time (especially 
in 1888 when a higher license feature was added and saloons were 
limited to one for each one thousand population, with certain excep- 
tions) there is little reason to doubt that the main issue was uniform 
enough throughout the local-option period to justify making year- 
by-year comparisons of the votes.* If a community voted “Yes” on 
the question, liquor-selling was permitted within its boundaries for 
one year, taking effect on May 1 following the election. The vote 
by towns and cities is given in the annual reports of the secretary of 
the commonwealth.‘ 

Chart I, which summarizes a study of more than twelve thousand 
separate elections, shows that the percentage of communities shift- 
ing from wet to dry or from dry to wet at a given election tended on 
the whole to decrease sharply during the local-option period. 

Data regarding six series of communities are included on this 
chart. One series represents all the towns and cities in the state, ex- 
cept Boston. Other series represent, respectively, the suburban 
cities near Boston, the other cities, the suburban towns near Boston, 

*I.e., up to 1917, when the World War introduced new factors into the situation. 
War-time prohibition and the impending shadow of national prohibition altered con- 
ditions so much that, while the later local-option elections have been studied, their 
inclusion in our time series is hardly justified without a more detailed discussion than 


space will permit. All of the Massachusetts series here reported end, therefore, with 
1916. Only part of the communities voted in 1881; this study begins with 1882. 


*A number of places were towns in the early part of the local-option period and 
officially became cities later. In the grouping of communities for detailed analysis, 
there are included under the head of “Cities” all communities that were officially 
classified as cities in the 1920 U.S. Census. Included also with the “Cities” is the town 
of Brookline, because of its large size (1920 pop., 37,648), and the town of Winthrop, 
because it was the only non-urban territory in Suffolk County, and adding it to the 
classification of ‘Counties Exclusive of Their Cities” would have been awkward. Since 
the towns voted in the spring and the cities voted several months later it is not strictly 
correct to treat their results as belonging to one election period, as the annual report 
of the secretary of the commonwealth does. At least until 1917, when the war brought 
rapid changes within a few months, the error probably may be regarded as constant 
and negligible; any readjustment at the cost of much extra computation certainly 
would not have altered the general trend of the results, and it is doubtful whether it 
would have improved the accuracy even of the details. 
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other suburban towns, and all other towns.° For each series, in each 
election, the number of communities shifting from wet to dry, or dry 
to wet, was recorded. In order to make the six series comparable, 
the percentage of communities shifting each year was then com- 
puted. Since the raw data (see Table I) would be somewhat confus- 
ing if all the series were superimposed on one chart and since a sum- 
mary of the general tendency is what we are seeking, the local-op- 
tion period was broken arbitrarily into two halves and straight lines 
of trend were fitted to each series, using the method of least squares.° 
The sharp downward slope of all of the series in Chart I in the first 


* Among “Suburban Cities near Boston” were arbitrarily grouped all cities (see 
n. 4) that were included by the 1920 U.S. Census within the “Boston Metropolitan 
District and Adjacent Territory.” They are Brookline, Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, 
Lynn, Malden, Medford, Melrose, Newton, Quincy, Peabody, Revere, Salem, Som- 
erville, Waltham, Winthrop, Woburn—total, 17. 

The “Other Cities” are Attleboro, Beverly, Brockton, Chicopee, Fall River, Fitch- 
burg, Gloucester, Haverhill, Holyoke, Lawrence, Leominster, Lowell, Marlborough, 
Methuen, New Bedford, Newburyport, North Adams, Northampton, Pittsfield, 
Springfield, Taunton, Worcester—total, 22. 

Other methods of grouping on various logical grounds might be suggested. No 
method is wholly adequate for a comparison throughout the whole local-option pe- 
riod. The character of the suburban cities near Boston doubtless was greatly affected 
by the improvement of transportation facilities in the nineties, for example. This 
regional grouping was selected, after trying other groupings, because it was the sim- 
plest and seemingly the fairest way of dividing cities so that some expression of the 
central tendency of the voting of a group of them could be obtained. Since the Boston 
suburban cities tended to be dry and the other cities tended to be wet, the distribution 
of the percentages of voters voting dry in all 39 cities was bi-modal and the average 
from such a single distribution had no clear meaning. 

The towns in the suburban areas other than the Boston area are those Massachu- 
setts towns classified by the 1920 U.S. Census as falling within the metropolitan dis- 
tricts and adjacent territory of Fall River and New Bedford, Lowell, Springfield, 
Worcester, and Providence, R.I. 

There were a few boundary changes in some of the towns during the period, but 
not enough at any one time to make an appreciable difference in the local-option re- 
sults as summarized in Chart I. Occasionally some of the sparsely settled towns did 
not vote; they are recorded here as voting dry, since a failure to vote had the same 
effect as a dry majority. 

*Straight lines made reasonably satisfactory fits, though for the two series of 
“Cities” the raw percentages take so many large “ups and downs” that they should be 
examined carefully (see Table I). Since there are so few cities in each group, 17 in one 
and 22 in the other, the fluctuations of the raw percentages are necessarily much 
greater than in the other four series. Special attention is called to an unusually high 
percentage of shifts among the cities outside of the Boston area in 1908, 1909, and 
1916. The trend line here sacrifices too much detail. 
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half of the local-option period shows clearly how rapidly the vari- 
ous groups of communities tended under their local-option experi- 
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ence to settle on one side of the fence or the other. Of course there 


always were rather large fluctuations, but the percentage of com- 


TABLE I 


MASSACHUSETTS—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COMMUNITIES SHIFTING FROM 
WET TO Dry OR FROM Dry TO WET AT A GIVEN LOCAL-OPTION 


ELECTION (1883-1916) 
(Data Plotted on Chart I) 


Crrres AND Towns 


Massachusetts Total 


17 Cities in Boston 


YEAR (Exclusive of Boston) Seional Boston) 22 Cities Elsewhere 
Total Shifts | % Shifts Shifts % Shifts Shifts % Shifts 
344 60 17.4 4 23.5 7 31.8 
344 65 18.9 5 290.4 7 31.8 
346 79 22.8 3 17.6 6 27.3 
346 85 24.6 4 23.5 12 54.5 
346 67 19.4 5 20.4 10 45-5 
347 43 12.4 3 17.6 3 13.6 
347 42 12.1 I 5.9 6 27.3 
349 44 12.6 5 29.4 6 27.3 
349 46 13.2 2 11.8 6 27.3 
350 59 16.9 7 41.2 45.5 
NR 351 49 14.0 4 23.5 5 62.7 
351 45 12.8 3 17.6 2 
351 48 13.7 4 23.5 2 9.1 
352 47 13.2 2 11.8 I 4.5 
RE Eee 352 32 9.0 I 5.9 3 13.6 
352 40 II.2 I 5.9 2 Q.1 
ERE ee 352 39 10.9 2 11.8 3 13.6 
IQOO...........- 352 34 9.5 3 17.6 2 9.1 
0 352 37 10.4 2 11.8 2 9.1 
352 41 II.5 2 11.8 3 13.6 
352 38 10.7 3 17.6 2 9.1 
ee 352 43 12.1 I 5-9 2 9.1 
352 45 12.6 I 5-9 I 4.5 
ee 353 33 9.3 2 11.8 I 4.5 
353 42 3 17.6 3 13.6 
353 4! 11.6 2 11.8 5 23.7 
ere 353 46 13.0 2 11.8 6 27.3 
Sarre 353 26 7.4 I 5-9 I 4.5 
353 22 6.2 I 5.9 2 9.1 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Towns 
Year | 3° a - Boston Other Suburban Areas Outside of Suburban Areas 
Shift % Shifts Total Shifts % Shifts Total Shifts % Shifts 
1883... 10 26.3 75 7 9.3 192 32 16.7 
1884... 6 15.8 75 10 13.3 192 37 19.3 
ae 7 18.4 75 14 18.7 194 40 20.6 
1886... 8 21.1 75 19 25.3 194 42 21.6 
1887... 4 10.5 75 Io 13.3 194 38 19.6 
1888... 3 7.9 75 9 12.0 195 25 12.8 
1889... 4 10.5 76 I 2.5 195 30 15.4 
1890... 4 10.5 76 4 5-3 196 25 12.8 
1891... 3 7.9 77 10 13.0 196 25 12.8 
1892... 4 10.5 77 10 13.0 196 28 14.3 
1893... 6 15.8 77 9 11.7 197 25 12.7 
1894... 5 13.2 77 6 7.8 197 29 14.7 
1895... 3 7.9 77 12 15.6 197 27 13.7 
1896... 3 7.9 77 13 16.9 198 28 14.1 
1897... 2 s.3 77 8 10.4 198 18 9.1 
1898... 2 £2 77 II 14.3 198 24 12.1 
1899... 3 7.9 77 8 10.4 198 23 11.6 
1900... 3 7.9 77 8 10.4 198 18 9.1 
IQOI... 2 5-3 77 8 10.4 198 23 11.6 
1902... 2 5.3 77 10 13.0 198 24 12.1 
1903... 3 7.9 77 9 11.7 198 21 10.6 
1904... 4 10.5 77 14 18.2 198 22 Ir.t 
TOS... . 3 7.9 77 12 15.6 198 28 14.1 
1906... I 2.6 77 8 10.4 199 21 10.6 
1907... 3 7.9 77 II 14.3 199 22 II.t 
1908... 2 5-3 77 13 16.9 199 21 10.6 
1909... I 2.6 77 9 11.7 199 28 14.1 
I9IO... I 2.6 77 8 10.4 199 26 13.1 
IQII... I 2.6 77 5 6.5 199 21 10.6 
3013... 6 15.8 199 18 9.0 
IQI4... I 2.6 77 2 2.6 199 18 9.0 
SO8S... I 2.6 77 3 3.9 199 15 7.5 
1916... 3 7.9 AP 199 18 9.0 


Straight lines of trend were fitted by least squares to these percentages. The trends 
are plotted on Chart I. The series was arbitrarily broken into two halves to get a better 
fit and facilitate comparison of the earlier and later local-option periods. The first 
trends extend from 1883 to 1899, the second from 1900 to 1916. Equations to the trends 
are as follows, with origins at 1891 and 1908, respectively: 

State as a whole (exclusive of Boston): 

Early period, y=15.006— .635x 
Late period, y= 9.771— .2099% 

17 Cities in Boston area (exclusive of Boston): 

Early period, y=19.371— .891% 
Late period, y= 7.965— .937% 
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TABLE I—Continued 


22 cities outside of Boston area: 
Early period, y= 24.329—1.928x 
Late period, y=10.676+ .087x 
38 towns in Boston area: 
Early period, y=11.924— .856x 
Late period, y= 6.500— .o14% 
Towns in other suburban areas: 
Early period, y=12.447— .125% 
Late period, y= 9.176— .863x% 
Towns outside of suburban areas: 
Early period, y=14.935— .538x 
Late period, y=10.841— .144% 
For detailed list of cities included in each group above see n. 5 in the text. 


CHART I 


MASSACHUSETTS—TRENDS OF THE PERCENTAGES OF COMMUNITIES SHIFTING 
FROM WET TO Dry OR FROM Dry TO WET AT A GIVEN LOCAL-OPTION 
ELECTION (1883-1916) (DATA FROM TABLE I) 
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This chart shows in a rough way that a smaller percentage of communities shifted 
sides on the liquor question in the later part of the local-option period than in the 
earlier part. The original data, as presented in Table I, should be examined carefully 
in studying this chart, since the representation of the general trend by straight lines 
sacrifices considerable detail. Equations to the trends, which are fitted by least squares, 
are given at the foot of Table I. For further description see n. 5 of text. 
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munities shifting sides in a given year was much smaller in the sec- 
ond half of the local-option period than in the first. 
Chart II shows that the fluctuations from year to year, as meas- 


CHART II 


MASSACHUSETTS—AVERAGE SHIFT PER CiTy AND County (INCREASE OR DECREASE) 
IN PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS VOTING Dry aT A GIVEN Locat-OpTion ELECTION 
AS COMPARED WITH THE ELECTION PRECEDING (1883-1916) (DaTA FROM 
TABLE IT) 
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1900 
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This chart shows that the percentage of voters voting dry in an average community 
tended to fluctuate less in the later part of the local-option period than in the earlier 
part. For example, the cities outside the Boston area shifted, on the average, 9.5 per 
cent in 1883 in percentage of voters voting dry, as compared with 1882. In 1916 the 
same group of cities shifted 3.8 per cent as compared with 1915. For list of cities and 
counties see n. 5 in text. 


ured by another and perhaps more sensitive index, namely, the 
shifts in the percentages of voters voting dry in the various com- 
munities, also tended to decrease greatly during the local-option pe- 
riod (see Table II). 

All three series on this chart show the same tendency from in- 
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stability toward stability. One series represents the suburban cities 
near Boston. One represents the other Massachusetts cities. One 


TABLE II 


MASSACHUSETTS—AVERAGE SHIFT PER City; City AND CouUNTY 
(INCREASE OR DECREASE) IN PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS VOTING 
Dry At A GIVEN Locat-OPpTION ELECTION AS COMPARED WITH 
THE ELECTION PRECEDING (1883-1916) 

(Data Plotted on Chart IT) 


17 Suburb: 
Cities near 22 Cities outside Es 
(Not Including | Boston Area | Their Cities 
Boston) 
6.3 9.5 6.3 
aia, 9.3 9.7 5.8 
8.4 8.5 4.7 
8.6 11.6 7.4 
5.6 4.8 
5.1 6.2 3.7 
6.2 7.9 3.6 
5.8 8.4 2.9 
1894. 4-4 3-7 1.7 
2.8 3.6 z.2 
1808. 2.8 4.4 2.2 
Se 2.4 3.2 1.5 
3.6 4.5 1.5 
2.0 1.4 


For list of cities included in each group above and for explana- 
tion of what is meant by “‘counties”’ see n. 5 in the text. 
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represents the counties of Massachusetts exclusive of their cities." 
In the early part of the local-option period the average shift in per- 
centage of voters voting dry between one election and the next was 
8 per cent and higher; in the last twenty years of the local-option 
period it rarely exceeded 4 per cent. The method of computation is 
simple. To illustrate: 52.1 per cent of the voters of Brockton voted 
dry in 1883 and 35.4 per cent voted dry in 1884, representing a 
shift of 16.7 per cent. Adding all such shifts in each group of cities 
(regardless of whether the direction of a shift was dryward or wet- 
ward) and dividing the sum by the number of cities in the group, 
we have the average shift in 1884 in the percentages of voters vot- 
ing dry. 

Clear and striking as the results pictured in Chart II may seem, 
they must be taken with some reservations. A shift of 10 or 15 per 
cent in a community in which 80 per cent of the voters usually vote 
dry might indicate less of a change in public opinion than a shift of 
4 or 5 per cent in a community in which the voters are usually al- 
most evenly divided. In the former case the percentage of voters 
voting dry at a given election might be unstable simply due to the 
light vote cast. If everybody in town knows that the result of an 
election is certain in advance, one would expect the total vote to be 
light. A study of the total local-option votes cast shows that they 
tended to be relatively much lighter in the early part of the local- 
option period than in the later part.* But was this relatively light 

* Suffolk County is not included, since Winthrop, its only town, is put in among the 
“Cities.” The island counties of Dukes and Nantucket are here combined and treated 
as one, because of their relatively small population. It must be remembered, of course, 
that the county did not vote as a unit. Each town, large or small, determined whether 
liquor would be sold within its own limits. To have computed all of the percentages of 
voters voting dry in the separate towns, as was done in the case of the cities, would 


not have been worth while, since in many instances so few votes were cast as to result 
in great percentage shifts that had little meaning as indices of shifting opinion. 

* Since there are no records of total registered vote before 1890, an index was con- 
structed of the normal vote in the state by running a straight-line trend through the 
total vote cast for governor at the annual gubernatorial elections (1882-1918). 
This smoothed out presidential years and gave a good fit (equation of trend: 
y=367.116+6.099x with origin at 1900 and with the original data expressed in thou- 
sands of votes cast). The local-option elections, it will be remembered, were not held 
at the time of the state elections. There was then computed the ratio between (1) the 
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vote in the early years and the great instability in percentages of 
voters voting dry due to the fact that the voters in many communi- 
ties knew that the result was a foregone conclusion and therefore 
stayed away from the polls? So many other factors could have en- 
tered in that statistics cannot be expected to answer such a question 
definitively. Subject to revision by more thorough historical meth- 
ods, the belief is that the answer to the question is “No.” If the an- 
swer were “Yes,” one would expect a rather significant negative 
correlation between the one-sidedness of an election in the cities and 
the relative size of the total vote cast. We do not find such a cor- 
relation in the year 1884 (taken as a sample of the early local-option 
period), but we do find apparently significant correlations in later 
years.’ Our interpretation of Chart II therefore favors the hypoth- 


total local-option vote in a given year and (2) the trend value of the total vote for 
governor in that year. These ratios are as follows: 


1882 ‘ 4 64.2 IQOI 4 ‘ 904.3 
1888 ‘ ‘ 79.2 1907. ‘ 95.0 
1889... ‘ 74.5 1908 

7806. ; 97.1 I9QI5. ‘ 98.5 
1899. ‘ 98.0 1918. ‘ ‘ 68.1 
‘ ‘ 04.4 


(1908 omitted because Cambridge did not vote; 1909 omitted because Boston did not 
vote. The falling-off in interest in 1918 is indicative of the break-up of local option 
due to war-time prohibition already referred to.) 


* To provide an index of the one-sidedness of the election, 50 was subtracted from 
the per cent of voters voting dry in a given community, the plus and minus signs of 
the remainder being disregarded. For example, 33.8 per cent of those voting in New 
Bedford in 1884 voted dry. The index of the closeness of the election would be 16.2. 

As an index of relative size of the total vote there was computed for each commu- 
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esis that the shifts in votes in the early years represented real shifts 
in public opinion, and that public opinion tended to become more 
and more stabilized as time went on. 

While individual communities tended to settle more and more 
definitely on one side of the fence or the other, the state as a whole 
showed neither a wet nor dry trend during the local-option period. 
After some sharp “ups and downs” in the early years, the percent- 
age of voters voting dry in the entire state remained approximately 
50 per cent. Chart III shows what remarkably little change took 
place during the thirty-four years studied. Most of the cities out- 
side of the Boston metropolitan area also tended to vote decidedly 
wet, with occasional spurts, but no general trend, toward dryness. 
Boston always voted wet. The suburban cities near Boston, with 
their easy access to Boston’s liquor supply and their older American 
population in many instances as compared with Boston’s immigrant 
elements, tended to vote decidedly dry; and the increase in the pro- 
portion of these cities voting dry is the only striking instance of a 
general dryward or wetward change in Massachusetts.*® A large 


nity the ratio of the total vote cast at local option to the total vote cast for governor in 
the same year. 

The correlations between these two indices, among the 39 “Cities” (Boston not 
included), were as follows: 


1894 ‘ ‘ ‘ —.60 .07 
1919 ‘ A +.19+.10 


The rorog lack of correlation is particularly interesting. It was computed because 
the elections in this year had no meaning except as a more or less vague expression of 
opinion. This tends to strengthen the assumption that the votes in 1884 did not indi- 
cate any very decided opinion. A similar study of more years, together with a his- 
torical inquiry based on newspaper files, interviews, and local records, would be neces- 
sary to establish the point definitely. 


* Massachusetts defeated a proposed constitutional amendment for statewide pro- 
hibition on April 22, 1889. It is interesting to note that in the “Suburban Cities” near 
Boston (the same group as listed in n. 5) 52.4 per cent of the voters voted dry at 
local option in 1888 and only 40.6 per cent voted dry at the statewide referendum. In 
the rest of the state, exclusive of Boston, 49.3 per cent of the voters voted dry at local 
option in 1888 and 43.8 per cent voted dry at the statewide referendum. The dry loss 
in the Boston suburban area was thus greater than in the rest of the state. 

Massachusetts voted in 1920, 1922, 1924, and 1928 at statewide referendums on the 
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majority of the smaller communities tended to be dry at the begin- 
ning and on the average to stay dry, the percentage of dry towns in 
the Boston suburban area tended to increase somewhat, and the 
percentage of dry towns in other metropolitan areas and elsewhere 
in the state tended to decrease slightly. 

Conclusion—Under local option Massachusetts communities 
tended as time went on to vote either rather definitely wet or defi- 
nitely dry. The more populous places, except for residential cities 
near Boston, tended to stay wet. In so far as shifts in public opin- 
ion can be measured by shifts in the percentage of voters voting dry 
and by the percentage of communities shifting, the fluctuations in 
public opinion tended to become less and less as time went on. 


ARKANSAS 


The only predominantly rural state in which every county was 
required to vote at local option at regular intervals over a long pe- 
riod of time was Arkansas. Every county in Arkansas voted under 
its county-option law from 1886 until the state went dry under 
statewide prohibition January 1, 1916. Elections were held every 
two years at the time of the election for state officers. 

Chart IV (see Table IV) shows the percentage of voters in the 
entire state voting dry, and the number of counties voting dry, at 
each local-option election. 

The general impression conveyed by this chart is that the state 
was rather wet at first and that its general trend was slowly, though 
unsteadily, toward becoming quite definitely dry. Between 1898 
and 1910 the trend follows a steady course, with no important vari- 


liquor issue. A study of the votes of all communities with 5,000 populatic 1 or over 
(excluding Boston) shows that there was a greater dry loss at the first three referen- 
dums (over the last local-option vote which might be considered to have any meaning 
at all, namely, 1918), among the communities in the Boston area than elsewhere. The 
percentages of voters voting dry may be summarized as follows: 
1918 1920 1922 1924 
Local Option Referendum Referendum Referendum 

40 Boston suburban communities 

voting dry at local option in 


1918 ‘ ‘ 66.5 54.1 47.7 56.1 
36 Other communities voting dry 
at local option in 1918 ‘ 60.1 52.8 47.5 55-4 


39 Other communities voting wet 
at local option in 1918 . 42.9 45.1 38.9 44.7 
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CHART III 


MASSACHUSETTS—PERCENTAGES OF CITIES AND Towns VoTING Dry aT LOCAL 
Option Eacu YEAR FROM 1882 TO 1916 (DaTA From TABLE III) 


100 T 


All Towns and Cities 
Suburban Cities Near Boston 


1900 F— 
1905 -— 


1885 


Towns 


50 
25 


It should be emphasized that the state as a whole usually cast a larger aggregate 
number of wet votes than dry votes at local option. The larger cities, and towns, 
except for suburban centers near Boston, tended to give the wet majorities. Boston - 
voted wet at every election. 
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ation in the rate of increase in percentage of voters voting dry at 
each succeeding election. 

In the decade before 1898 there was a great deal of fluctuation. 
In 1894 the drys had a small majority in the aggregate votes cast by 


TABLE III 


MASSACHUSETTS—PERCENTAGES OF MASSACHUSETTS CITIES AND Towns VoTING 
Dry at Locat Option EAcH YEAR FROM 1882 TO 1916 


(Data Plotted on Chart ITI) 


, YEAR 


STATE AS WHOLE 
Number o Pet. 
Communities | Sommunities 
344 75-9 
344 73-3 
346 69.1 
346 68.2 
346 78.3 
347 79-5 
347 77-5 
349 81.9 
349 77-7 
350 78.6 
351 84.3 
351 78.6 
351 79.2 
352 77-6 
352 78.1 
352 77-6 
352 78.7 
352 74-4 
352 77-3 
352 75-3 
352 70.7 
352 72.7 
352 74.4 
353 70.8 
353 75.7 
353 74.8 
353 78.8 
353 78.2 
353 73-4 
353 75-1 
353 74.8 
353 74.2 
353 74.2 
353 74.8 
353 77-3 


CITIEs 
17 Cities in 22 Other Cities; 
Boston Area; 
Pct. of Cities oe of Cities 
Voting Dry oting Dry 
52.9 18.2 
52.9 31.8 
58.8 9.1 
52.9 18.2 
64.7 54-5 
70.6 $7.3 
64.7 22.7 
70.6 40.9 
64.7 22.7 
64.7 40.9 
94.1 40.9 
82.4 27.3 
79.5 27-3 
88.2 27.3 
88.2 31.8 
88.2 18.2 
88.2 27.3 
76.5 
94.1 22.7 
82.4 $3.7 
82.4 27.3 
88.2 27.3 
82.4 18.2 
76.5 22.7 
88.2 $7.4 
94.1 31.8 
94.1 45-5 
94.1 27-3 
99.1 27-3 
94.1 22.9 
04.1 18.2 
88.2 
88.2 27.3 
18.2 
94.1 42.9 
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TABLE I1l—Continued 


Towns 
— 38 Towns in Towns in Other Suburban Areas [Towns Outside of Suburban Areas 
Pet. of Towns 
Voting Dry | | tome | Number | 
81.6 75 68.0 192 86.5 
Sere 73.9 75 84.0 192 75.5 
ae 73.9 75 74.7 194 74.2 
ES 76.3 75 70.7 194 72.7 
4-9 81.6 75 82.7 194 79.9 
ae 86.8 75 84.0 195 83.1 
89.5 76 85.5 195 76.4 
ror 89.5 76 84.2 196 85.2 
a 84.2 77 88.3 196 79.1 
A Se 81.6 77 81.8 196 82.1 
92.1 77 90.9 197 84.3 
Eee 81.6 77 84.4 197 81.2 
re 89.5 77 84.4 197 78.7 
a 86.8 77 79.2 198 79.8 
ae 89.5 77 80.5 198 79.3 
ra 89.5 77 80.5 198 79.8 
ae 04.7 77 76.6 198 81.3 
86.8 77 81.8 198 74.7 
Eee 89.5 77 84.4 198 76.8 
eer 04.7 77 79.2 198 75.3 
ae 89.5 77 72.7 198 70.2 
| 86.8 77 76.6 198 72.2 
See 86.8 77 79.2 198 76.3 
ee 89.5 77 74.0 199 70.9 
86.8 77 76.6 199 73.9 
1Q07.......-- 94.7 77 72.7 199 74-9 
RSE 89.5 77 79.2 199 78.9 
77 80.5 199 78.9 
04.7 77 75.3 199 71.9 
92.1 77 74.0 199 76.4 
92.1 77 72.7 199 76.9 
92.1 77 72.7 199 75.9 
ere 89.5 77 70.1 199 76.9 
Se Q2.1 77 72.7 199 76.9 
Se 92.1 77 71.4 199 79.4 


For detailed list of cities and towns included in the foregoing group see n. 5 in the text 


the counties. But this sentiment was only transitory. Its instability 
is seen in the reaction that followed at the next election and still 
more at the 1898 election. 

If it were not for the reaction toward the wet side in 1912, this 
chart would seem to show that under local option the majority of 
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Arkansas voters, after an early period of fluctuation, were tending 
to make up their minds definitely that they wanted to live in dry 


territory. 


CHART IV 


ARKANSAS—PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS VoTING Dry AND NuMBER OF COUNTIES 


Votinc Dry at Eacu Locat-Option ELEcTION FROM 1886 


TO 1914 (DATA FROM TABLE IV) 


60 
Percent Of Voters Voting Dry 
30 
40 
/ 
—Nomber Of Counties Voting Dry 
20 20 
10 10 
© 


What happened in 1912? Perhaps some unusual issue may have 
entered as a disturbing factor. It seems that the people voted in 


September of this year on statewide prohibition and defeated it. 


The wet vote at the local-option elections held in November ap- 
parently was an expression of somewhat the same anti-dry senti- 
ment as was voiced in September. The Anti-Saloon League blamed 
the dry defeat in September upon a deal which the liquor interests 


are alleged to have made with the colored voters: 
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The result was a complete surprise in view of previous records. . .. . It was 
largely due to a trade between liquor forces and the negro voters. The liquor 
interests had indirectly secured the submission of an amendment to disenfran- 
chise the colored voters. The negroes of Arkansas had not been in the habit of 
voting. The Prohibition amendment and the disenfranchisement amendment 
were voted on at the same time. As a result, the negroes swarmed to the ballot 
boxes in large numbers and were influenced to vote against prohibition by the 
liquor forces in return for liquor votes against disenfranchisement.+ 


TABLE IV 


ARKANSAS—PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS VOTING Dry AND NUMBER 
oF Countries Dry aT Locat-Option 
ELECTION FROM 1886 TO 1914 


(Data Plotted on Chart IV) 


Percentage of Numbe: Number of 
Year Voters Voting Counties Vain 
of Data 
43.5 25 8 
41.9 23 I 
39.4 21 3 
44.5 26 ° 
47.3 45 ° 
58.1 62 I 
50.5 47 ° 
55-5 59 2 


This explanation is not the whole truth, apparently. It happens 
that of the 75 counties there were 24 with less than 4 per cent Ne- 
groes in the population at both the 1910 and 1920 censuses. (In 
most of these counties the percentage was considerably less than 4.) 
An analysis of the 1912 local-option votes shows that the drys suf- 
fered almost as big an average loss, over the 1910 vote, in the coun- 
ties with less than 4 per cent Negroes than in counties where there 
might have been enough Negro voters to influence the result.” 

™ Anti-Saloon League Yearbook (1919), p. 103. 


™ The average decrease per county in percentage of voters voting dry in 1912 as 
compared with 1910 was 5.81 per cent in the 24 counties with less than 4 per cent 
Negroes; 6.57 per cent in the 36 counties with more than 4 per cent and less than 50 
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As with the Massachusetts towns and cities, there was computed, 
first, the percentage of voters voting dry at each local-option elec- 
tion in each Arkansas county; and, second, the shifts in the per- 
centages of voters voting dry at a given election as compared with 
the election preceding. For example, 35.1 per cent of the voters 
voted dry in Prairie County in 1892 as compared with 21.3 per cent 
in 1890, thus showing a dry loss of 13.8 per cent. 

A study of Charts V and VI shows that there was much shifting 
throughout the local-option period. Part of this, of course, was due 
simply to the general trend toward dryness. But there were strik- 
ingly large wet gains too, as indicated in Chart V (see Tables V and 
VI), from which the data plotted in these charts are taken). In all 
years except 1900, 1906, 1908, and 1910 there was a relatively 
large percentage of the counties that jumped either from the dry 
column to the wet column or vice versa. Moreover, the shift in the 
percentage of voters voting dry in the average county (shown by 
the solid line in the chart) tended to vary decidedly from election to 
election. In every year except 1900, 1906, 1908, and rgr1o the per- 
centage of voters voting dry shifted 8 per cent or more from the 
percentage at the preceding election. 

More detailed study of these data was possible than in Massa- 
chusetts. The fluctuations of individual counties can be analyzed 
into two components—that due to the general shift throughout the 
state in a given year and that due to a relatively independent shift of 
an individual county. The result of this partition into components 
shows that the fluctuations in percentages of voters voting dry, in 
so far as they were due to independent shifts of individual counties, 
tended to decrease** during the local-option period. In other words, 


per cent Negroes; and 7.05 per cent in the 15 counties with more than 50 per cent 
Negroes. Whatever the facts about the Negroes’ voting may have been, the legislature 
took prompt measures to prevent a recurrence of the alleged deal in 1912. The Going 
Law was passed in 1913, providing that, even if a county voted wet, no saloon license 
could be issued until “a petition calling for the issuing of a license signed by a ma- 
jority of the white adult population had been published in at least two issues of some 
newspaper published in the village or city where the petition was circulated, at least 
ten days before the petition could be acted upon” (see ibid.). 


* The procedure followed was to make frequency distributions of the shifts by 
counties in percentages of voters voting dry in each election as compared with the 
preceding election. A dry gain was given a plus sign, a dry loss a minus sign. The 
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the counties, when they did shift in later years, tended to shift to- 
gether. Apparently, they became less isolated and more responsive 
to a statewide movement. A fair case could be made out for the idea 
that a shift due to local fluctuations of sentiment is more significant 
of instability of public opinion than a shift due to a statewide move- 
ment. If this is true, we have here some evidence that the nature of 
the Arkansas shifts indicates an increasing stability of public senti- 
ment on the liquor question during the local-option period. The 
evidence, however, iS not very convincing one way or the other. 
Conclusion.—Under local option, Arkansas tended to go dry. 
Furthermore, majority opinion tended to become quite definitely 
stabilized on the dry side (except for the not satisfactorily ex- 
plained 1912 lapse). But throughout the local-option period there 
were relatively large fluctuations of opinion. This is shown by the 
fact that the percentage of counties shifting sides did not decrease 
appreciably during the period, and by the fact that the average shift 
per county in percentages of voters voting dry was relatively large 
throughout. More detailed statistical analysis of these shifts indi- 
cates that as time went on they became due not so much to isolated 
fluctuation of sentiment within individual counties as to statewide 
pulsation of opinion. The greater homogeneity of shifts in later 
years suggests an increasing stability of sentiment, and this seems 


standard deviation of each distribution indicates the extent to which communities 
were alike in their shifts. If the standard deviation was large, the communities ap- 
parently were not responsive to much mutual influence. If the standard deviation 
was small, the communities apparently were responsive to a statewide influence. The 
standard deviations were as follows: 


1906-8 ‘ ‘ 72 
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to be borne out by the fact that in 1916, when the constitutional 
amendment was passed, the drys carried almost every county in the 
state. 

CHART V 


ARKANSAS—AVERAGE SHIFT PER CouNTY (INCREASE OR DECREASE) IN PERCENTAGE 
OF VOTERS VoTING Dry AT A GIVEN Locat-OpTION ELECTION AS COMPARED 
WITH THE ELECTION PRECEDING (1888-1914) (DATA FROM TABLE V) 


8 
» 6 
o 
4 
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This chart shows that the percentage of voters voting dry in the average county 
fluctuated considerably from one election to the next throughout the local-option 
period. Analysis of these shifts shows that in the later part of the local-option period 
they were due not so much to isolated fluctuations of opinion in individual counties 
as to the pronounced dryward trend throughout the state (except for 1912). For de- 
tailed discussion see p. 194 of text. 


MICHIGAN 

Massachusetts and Arkansas had compulsory local option. In 
many states, areas had the right of local option, but they were not 
compelled to vote at regular intervals unless a stated percentage of 
the voters petitioned for an election. 
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Michigan was such a state. Counties had the right of county op- 
tion from 1889 until state prohibition went into effect following the 
dry victory by referendum in 1916. 


CHART VI 


ARKANSAS—NUMBER OF COUNTIES SHIFTING FROM Dry TO WET OR WET TO 
Dry aT A GIVEN Locat-Option ELEcTION (1888-1914) 
(Data From TABLE VI) 


25 
Counties Shifting From Wet 
To Dry Or From Ory To Wet 
20 
15 
10 
§ 
SAitting 
From Wet To dry 
Counties 
| | from Ory To Wet 
2 2 2 2 = = Ss 


Obviously, one cannot use the same measure of fluctuations 
which serves rather effectively in states in which all areas voted at 
regular intervals. It is possible to count the number of dry counties 
at any time, as Colvin did in his study. But this might be deceptive. 
Suppose there was a greater shift in the number of dry counties in 
the latter part of the local-option period than in the early part. This 
might well happen if the territory was tending to become dry after 
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TABLE V 
ARKANSAS—AVERAGE SHIFT PER County (INCREASE OR 
DECREASE) IN PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS VOTING Dry 
AT A GIVEN Locat-OpTIoN ELECTION AS COMPARED 
WITH THE ELECTION PRECEDING (1888-1914) 
(Data Plotted on Chart V) 


Number of 
Counties 
Reported 


Average Shift 
in Percentage 


an 


CONnWWh 


0° 
© 


Counties which changed boundaries during a given 
period, or which did not report any vote, are omitted for 
the period concerned. 


TABLE VI 
ARKANSAS—NUMBER OF COUNTIES SHIFTING FROM WET TO DRY 
OR FROM Dry TO WET AT A GIVEN LOCAL-OPTION 
ELECTION (1888-1914) 
(Data Plotted on Chart VI) 


Number of 
Counties 


Number of 
Counties 
Shifting from 
Wet to Dry 


Number of 
Counties 
Shifting from 
Dry to Wet 


Total 
Number of 
Counties 
Shifting 


II 
17 
16 
26 
24 
14 
9 
21 
18 
10 
6 


21 


18 


Counties which changed boundaries during a given period 
or which did nat report any vote are omitted for the period con- 
cerned. 
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being wet. But this would be just as good evidence of the stabilizing 
influence of local option as the fact that the shifts from wet to dry 
occurred early in the local-option period. It would merely show that 
the dry trend was more gradual, and that a county’s break through 
into the dry column probably was preceded by a gradual winning- 
over of wet votes. 

Moreover, after a county that had long been wet became dry 
there seemed to be a tendency for a temporary wet reaction, owing 
perhaps to the fact that hopes of enforcement were disappointed.* 
If later elections showed a dry gain more than making up for the 
wet reaction following the first dry victory, one may with some 
justice conclude that under local option the majority public opinion 
tended to become more and more definitely dry. 

A study of the progress of local option in Michigan may illustrate 
the fallacy of reasoning based on a mere counting of the number of 
counties dry in a single year. Chart VII (with Table VII) shows 
the number of Michigan counties dry under county option each 
year. This chart might seem to indicate that public opinion fluctu- 
ated more in the last years of local option than in the earlier years. 
On the contrary, however, there is evidence that public opinion ap- 
parently became more and more stabilized in the later years than in 
the earlier years. 

The bar diagram at the left side of Chart VII shows the result of 
the statewide referendum in 1887 on the adoption of constitutional 
prohibition. In this referendum, which was bitterly fought and 
which brought out a heavy vote throughout the state, 45 of the 
counties of Michigan voted dry, although the amendment was de- 
feated, owing to the large wet majorities in Detroit and the upper 
peninsula. Two years later the county-option law was passed. Yet 
of these 45 counties giving majorities in favor of statewide prohibi- 
tion in 1887 only 5 were dry at any one time under local option be- 
tween 1890 and 1906, as can be seen on the chart. In fact, only 12 
out of the 45 counties took advantage of their right to hold local- 
option elections in this period. Three of the 12 voted wet at local 

** Of the 41 Michigan counties voting dry at local option after 1907 and holding a 
subsequent election, there was a dry loss in all but 9. Most of the counties more than 


compensated for this loss by later dry gains. This perhaps would account for some of 
the shifts in later local-option years that were noted in Arkansas. 
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option and 9 voted dry. But of the 9 voting dry, all but 1 had re- 
turned to the wet column by 1906. 

It is evident that public opinion in the 1887 election was anything 
but crystallized. The people must not have made up their minds 
very decidedly as to what they wanted, or more of the counties 


+ 


Gl 


Number of counties voting dry 


The shaded-bar diagram indicates that 45 counties voted dry at the statewide 
referendum in 1887. The instability of the dry sentiment at this time is suggested 
by the fact that so few counties voted dry at local-option elections during the next 
twenty years. 


CHART VII 


MIcHIGAN—NUMBER OF COUNTIES VOTING Dry aT Locat OpTIon EACH 
YEAR FROM 1890 TO 1916 (DATA FROM TABLE VII) 
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would have tried, at least, to vote the saloons out by local option 
within the next five years. Just how wet the opinion in the counties 
became we have no way of measuring as we did in Massachusetts 
and Arkansas, because local-option elections could be held only 
when a sufficient number of voters petitioned for them. However, 
the counties must have become decidedly wet in opinion, or more 
attempts would have been made to vote them dry. 
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But what shall be said about the “sudden” shift to the dry column 
between 1907 and 1911 shown in Chart VII? While we cannot 
study, as in Massachusetts and Arkansas, the changes in local- 
option sentiment year by year, we can compare the stability of 
sentiment before and after the local-option period by studying 
state-wide referendum votes. This is an indirect and not wholly sat- 
isfactory approach. Yet the reasoning involved seems based on good 
common sense. To illustrate: If most of the counties, in the refer- 


TABLE VII 


MIcHIGAN—NUMBER OF COUNTIES VoTING Dry aT LOCAL 
Option EAcH YEAR FROM 1890 TO 1916 


(Date Plotted on Chart VII) 


Number of Number of 
Year Counties Year Counties 

Voting Dry Voting Dry 
3 


Total number of counties, 83. 


endum, return about the same percentages of dry votes, their public 
opinion on the question apparently is more stable than it would be if 
the percentages, by counties, showed wide differences. This would 
seem to hold true, at least, if the communities were more or less 
alike in population makeup.** ; 


* Franklin H. Giddings, “The Measurement of Social Pressure,” Publications of 
the American Statistical Association, XI (1908-9), 56-61, suggests that if neighboring 
communities tend to vote alike, the presence of strong “social pressure” is indicated. 
Stuart A. Rice, in his volume Quantitative Methods in Politics, measures what he calls 
the “social density of attitudes” by the variability around the average. See especially 
chap. vii. While it seems reasonable that uniformity of opinion should indicate a 
greater stability than lack of uniformity, it seemed worth while to test this assumption 
by using the Massachusetts data. This was done with each of the two groups of 
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A comparison of the statewide referendum votes in 1876, 1887, 
and 1916 shows clearly that there was a greater diversity of opinion 
before the local-option period than at the end. This would seem to 
indicate that during the local-option period forces were operating 
that tended to define the issue sharply and make up people’s minds 
more definitely. The increasing uniformity of opinion is shown by 
comparing with one another the three distributions in Chart VIII 
of the percentages of voters voting dry at the various referendums. 
This chart, it will be observed, shows the numbers of counties that 
had a given percentage of voters voting dry in each referendum. In 
the earlier referendums the range was very large. In 1916, the range 
was very small, no county included here having less than 45 per cent 
of dry voters and none having more than 75 per cent. (The 1868 
and 1919 referendums are not included here, but the counties were 
even more variable in 1868 than later and voted as much alike in 
1919 as in 1916.) This tendency toward crystallization of opinion 
during the local-option period is evident whether we consider the 
state as a whole or whether we take only a group of more or less 
homogeneous counties. The data plotted in Chart VIII (based on 
Table VIII) show 52 counties, which include all the counties in the 
state except (1) the 11 counties having cities of twenty-five thou- 
sand or over in 1920, (2) the 15 counties in the upper peninsula, and 
(3) § counties—Arenac, Crawford, Cheboygan, Montmorency, 
and Oscoda—not voting in 1876. If we had plotted all the 83 coun- 
ties, the trend toward uniformity would have appeared still more 
striking, though somewhat harder to explain. 

Conclusion.—The inferences drawn from the fact that communi- 
ties voted more nearly alike at the close of the local-option period 
than before agree with the evidence from Chart VIII that public 


Massachusetts cities. For example, taking the cities in the Boston suburban area, the 
variability of percentages of voters voting dry in a given year, measured by the stand- 
ard deviation, was much greater in the earlier local-option years than in the later. 
Likewise their shifts were greater, as was shown in Charts I and II. The same was 
true of the cities outside of the Boston metropolitan area. This tends to confirm the 
idea that, as a rule, relatively homogeneous areas that see alike on a question are 
likely to be more stable in their attitude than similar areas with widely varying de- 
grees of opinion. There might be exceptions to this—in fact, there almost certainly 
would be in the case of the homogeneity of voting in a sudden landslide, sweeping a 
state. But, on the whole, in a rough way at least, the reasoning seems sound. 
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opinion on the liquor issue was quite unstable in 1887 and became 
stabilized by the close of the local-option period in 1916. This con- 
clusion is reached indirectly and, though it does not coincide with a 


CHART VIII 


MIcCHIGAN—VOTES OF 52 COUNTIES AT THREE STATEWIDE REFERENDUMS 
ON THE Liquor QuEsTION (DATA FROM TABLE VIII) 
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Each column shows the number of counties with a given percentage of voters 
voting dry. For example, the number of counties voting between 60 and 64 per cent 
dry, inclusive, was 5 in 1876, 13 in 1887, and 19 in 1916. It is suggested in the text 
(see p. 202) that the striking increase in uniformity of votes in 1916 as compared 
with earlier elections is indicative of greater stability of opinion. Counties included 
in this group of 52 are indicated at the foot of Table VIII. 


superficial impression drawn from an examination of fluctuations in 
local-option voting between 1907 and 1916, seems to rest on a sound 
foundation. It may be added that if other states possessing the vol- 
untary type of local option were to be studied, an indirect approach, 
similar to that employed for Michigan, must necessarily be adopted. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION 
Inconclusive as the findings are, in some details, the weight of 
the evidence from some fourteen thousand elections seems to show 
TABLE VIII 


MICHIGAN—VOTES OF 52 COUNTIES AT THREE STATEWIDE 
REFERENDUMS ON THE LIQUOR QUESTION 


(Data Plotted on Chart VIII) 


NUMBER OF COUNTIES 
PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS 
Votinc Dry 1876 1887 1916 
Election Election Election 

8 7 3 
6 6 3 
3 4 5 
ee 5 13 19 
6 7 20 

| 52 52 


This includes all counties in the state except (a) the 11 counties 
having cities of 25,000 or over in 1920, (6) the 15 counties in the 
upper peninsula, and (c) 5 counties (Arenac, Crawford, Cheboygan, 
Montmorency, and Oscoda), which returned no vote in 1876. 
There were two referendums in 1916 on different liquor issues. 
The votes of the various counties were nearly alike on both ques- 
tions. The 1916 percentages tabulated above represent the average 
percentage per county on the two questions. 


that communities in Massachusetts and counties in Arkansas and 
Michigan tended to vote more decidedly dry or decidedly wet after 
some local-option experience. Public opinion seems to have tended 
to crystallize during the local-option period. Exploratory study of 
the votes in some other local-option states seems to point in the 
same direction. 

No attempt is made in this paper to evaluate how much of the 
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observed trend toward stability of opinion was due directly to local 
option. It can be pointed out that several states adopted state pro- 
hibition with little or no previous local-option experience. Among 
these were Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming. The vote in some of these states, 
however, was a band-wagon vote, cast on the eve of the triumph of 
national prohibition. There were several obvious factors, besides 
local option, which must have tended to crystallize public opinion 
on the liquor question after 1880. Among them may be mentioned 
(1) increasing communication and mobility, leading similar com- 
munities to share experiences and act more and more alike; (2) in- 
creasing pressure and efficiency of organizations propagandizing 
the public on both sides of the question; (3) temperance education 
in the public schools; (4) increasing newspaper publicity; (5) the 
race question, in the South; (6) immigration, helping to keep the 
city vote definitely on the wet side of the question; (7) increasing 
industrialization and concentration in cities; (8) the growing in- 
fluence of women, manifest especially on the dry side in smaller 
communities. The writers have made some attempt to study the 
influence of certain of these factors, especially immigration and in- 
dustrialization, on the solidification of public opinion on the liquor 
question—but this is outside of the necessarily limited scope of the 


. present paper. 


There would seem little doubt, however, that local-option elec- 
tions, providing a forum for educational campaigns, helped settle 
public opinion in communities that voted. It would seem likely, too, 
that communities which did not vote were influenced by those which 
did. Public opinion in even a western state like Wyoming, which 
was settled by many people from local-option states, hardly could 
have been immune to the object-lessons of local-option experience 
elsewhere. 
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SOME ECOLOGICAL PATTERNS OF COMMUNITY 
DISORGANIZATION IN HONOLULU 


ANDREW W. LIND 
University of Hawaii 


ABSTRACT 


Delinquency and disorganization in Honolulu, as measured by the incidence of 
juvenile court cases, suicide, family dependency, and arrests for vice, tend to follow 
the same spatial patterns as in other cities. The presence in Honolulu, however, of a 
number of large population groups with competing moral standards occasions marked 
deviations from the normal ecological patterns of disorganization characteristic of 
American cities. The conservative pressure of the immigrant ghetto still provides 
effective resistance to the disintegrating forces of urban life, but it also leads to conflict 
with the legal standards imposed by the American community. Suicide, for example, 
mounts in the areas inhabited by orientals and declines in the sections occupied by 
the non-suicidal Hawaiians and Portuguese. The diminishing strength of the immi- 
grant community controls is measured by the rise of certain delinquency types and 
the participation of the second generation in delinquent behavior with members of 


other racial groups. One of the most effective melting pots for the races is the crucible 
of crime. 


American communities, to judge by newspaper accounts and pop- 
ular lectures, are continually on the crest of an ever mounting crime 
wave. Nor is this alarm over the rising tide of delinquency and gen- 
eral community disorganization confined to the chautauqua speak- 
ers and ministers. W. I. Thomas prefaces his recent volume, The 
Child in America, with the following words: 

As the result of rapid communication in space, movements of population 
(concentration in cities, immigration), changes in the industrial order, the de- 
cline of community and family life, the weakening of religion, the universality 
of reading, the commercialization of pleasure, and for whatever other reasons 
there may be, we are now witnessing a far-reaching modification of the moral 
norms and behavior practices of all classes of society. Activities have evolved 
more rapidly than social norms. ... . At present, however, it is widely felt 
that the demoralization of young persons, the prevalence of delinquency, crime, 


and profound mental disturbances are very serious problems, and that the situa- 
tion is growing worse instead of better. 


Hawaii, no less than the mainland of the United States, has been 
affected by the “decreasing influence of existing social rules of be- 
havior” and the increasing ordering of the individual’s behavior on, 
the basis of personal desires and fancies. The community of Hono 
lulu, including its resort population, has recently been grea exer 
cised over a series of crimes, each of which has been embelli an 
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emphasized by the local press. The Fukunaga kidnapping and mur- 
der case, a group of subsequent crimes involving members of one of 
the racial groups least given to delinquent behavior, and a number 
of recent sex offenses have served to focus general attention upon 
the alleged Hawaiian “crime wave.” 

Without in any sense assuming to deal exhaustively with the gen- 
eral problem of the trends and conditions of disorganization in 
Honolulu, the writer has sought to shed some much-needed light 
upon the cultural factors affecting local delinquency and depend- 
ency. Of parallel interest has been an attempt to test the validity of 
a sociological hypothesis held by many but most clearly formulated 
by Dr. Robert E. Park: 

It is the immigrants who have maintained in this country their simple village 
religions and mutual aid organizations who have been most able to withstand 
the shock of the new environment... . . In some sense these communities in 
which our immigrants live their smaller lives may be regarded as models for our 
ee Our problem is to encourage men to seek God in their own village 
and to see the social problem in their own neighborhood. These immigrant com- 
munities deserve further study.* 


We wish to know how the racial colony influences the stability and 
social health of its constituency in Honolulu.? This twofold task 
has been conceived largely within an ecological frame of reference. 
An effort has been made to isolate and measure the réle of position 
and movement in space in the disorganizing processes of the various 
racial communities of Honolulu. 


I, INDICES OF DISORGANIZATION 


The problem of the determination of satisfactory criteria of dis- 
organization in an immigrant community is complicated by the fact 
of the presence of two or more competing standards of life-organiza- 
tion. For example, in Hawaii we are confronted not only with the 
waning effectiveness of “the moral norms and behavior practices of 
all classes of society,” a process typical of all mainland communi- 
ties, but we also encounter an additional demoralizing factor in the 
counteraction of cultural patterns as diverse as the Hawaiian, Jap- 


*R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, The City, pp. 121-2. 


* A separate article devoted to the réle of the immigrant community in Honolulu 
appears under the title, “The Ghetto and the Slum.” 
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anese, Chinese, Filipino, and Portuguese. The mere weight of num- 
bers of the population of each of the foregoing cultural groups ina 
region of such limited size gives to each an added strength in the 
competition of the social and moral standards of the respective 
groups. The individual is subject thus not only to the disorganizing 
influence inherent in the mere contacts outside his own group and 
acquaintance with competing standards and traditions, but also to 
the positive claims imposed upon him by cultural systems generally 
recognized by large groups of the population. In the case of the 
smaller groups, such as the Porto Rican, Spanish, and Korean, their 
numerical weakness in the territory as a whole and in almost any 
community where they may be located, imposes a well-nigh unsur- 
mountable difficulty in the maintenance of their old-country pat- 
terns. 

A considerable proportion of the criminal acts as defined by law 
in the territory prove to be quite normal and desirable forms of 
behavior as defined by the given cultural code, e.g., suicide among 
the Japanese, certain types of extortion or graft among the Chinese, 
and cock-fighting among the Filipinos. These cultural patterns, so 
well established and recognized among the first generation immi- 
grants, are not infrequently accepted by the second generation of 
the same and other cultural groups as possessing unquestioned va- 
lidity. 

Gambling, for example, is an offense for which youngsters of all 
nationalities are frequently brought into the juvenile court, the pat- 
tern being taken over from the first generation with whom this pas- 
time is thoroughly accepted. Day after day schoolboys observe their 
parents in the home and adults in the public parks under police ob- 
servation engaging in the conventional “craps,” chee-fa, hana, domi- 
noes, bridge, and other games of chance. To be haled into court and 
sentenced to the reform school for engaging in the same practices 
constitutes one of the many unsolvable mysteries with which the 
second generation in Hawaii is confronted. 

The very composition of our population, consisting in 1920 of 42 
per cent who were foreign-born and less than 1o per cent who had 
been situated within a social milieu comparable to that of the aver- 
age American community, has delayed the emergence of a univer- 
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sally recognized standard of behavior. When one considers, like- 
wise, the extreme contrast of the cultural patterns involved, the 
failure of the territory to effect a unitary and compelling mode of be- 
havior is not surprising. Statistical measures of disorganization, 
which presuppose a uniform cultural pattern, may, therefore, prove 
quite misleading. 

In spite of the difficulties involved, an effort has been made to de- 
vise an index of disorganization based upon the following criteria:* 
the frequency of cases appearing before the juvenile court; the 
rates of dependency as measured by the cases receiving assistance 
from the largest social welfare agency in the city; the distribution 
of cases of suicides; and the rates of vice as measured by police 
arrests. One index serves as a check upon, and supplement to, the 
others. 

The juvenile court cases are, of course, of widely divergent char- 
acter and when segregated according to types permit of some illu- 
minating comparisons and contrasts. Taken in the mass, these cases 
tabulated and analyzed over a three-year period probably provide 
the best available index of the waning influence of old-country con- 
trols and the progressive individualization of conduct amorg the 
Americanized second generation. Occasionally, the juvenile delin- 
quent has merely substituted for the accepted behavior patterns of 
his parental group a mode of conduct common in another immigrant 
group but defined as criminal by law.‘ This is undoubtedly true in 
many of the cases of gambling. 

The dependency cases’ are in the first instance examples of tem- 
porary or permanent personal disorganization, but they also usually 
represent a similar ineffectiveness of the conventional primary 
group controls of the family, neighborhood, or racial colony. Un- 

* A series of spot maps showing the distribution of the cases in Honolulu provides 
the basis for most of the generalizations which follow. 


* The presence within a total population of 348,000 in the territory of some 116,000 
oriental aliens who are permanently disbarred from citizenship suggests one basis for 
the continued réle of these diversified publics and the need of distinguishing between 
the alien and the voting public. 


* The Social Service Bureau, whose records have been canvassed for statistics of 
dependency, is much the largest and most inclusive social welfare agency in the city. 
It is the administrative agency for both public and private relief, and virtually every 
type of personal maladjustment is included within its range of activity. 
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doubtedly, a large proportion of the personal maladjustment in 
Hawaii is provided for by the informal devices and mutual aid prac- 
tices of the primary group. The Social Service Bureau cases indicate 
fairly accurately the disorganization of the primary group controls 
in the community. 

Suicide has a rather ambiguous value as an index of social disor- 
ganization. For certain of the racial groups represented in the terri- 
tory, suicide is still partly within the mores and therefore does not 
provide an entirely satisfactory test of general community disor- 
ganization. The first-generation Japanese in particular regard the 
taking of one’s life as not only permissible but commendable and 
even obligatory under some circumstances. The institutionalized 
suicide of feudal Japan, while diminishing in its prevalence as the 
older generation passes on, still serves as a convenient device for 
avenging insults, avoiding a shameful situation, proving loyalty, or 
expiating a crime. In China and Korea, too, suicide has been insti- 
tutionalized, and the rate of suicide among the Chinese and Koreans 
greatly exceeds the rate of suicide for the territory. This is due in 
part to the fact that it is socially sanctioned. 

Granting, however, due allowance for the approval of suicide by 
the foregoing groups under certain circumstances, the fact still re- 
mains that the taking of one’s life commonly reflects a maladjust- 
ment bordering on disorganization. The oriental immigrant does 
not ordinarily commit violence upon his own person except as a last 
resort in a crisis situation when other devices have failed. Certainly 
suicide represents for those elements of the population responsive 
to the American and European public opinion a marked deviation 
from the accepted and normal patterns of behavior, an evidence of 
personal disorganization. The correlation of this form of personal 
with social disorganization is apparent in Honolulu,° although cer- 
tain variant factors affect the local situation. 

Accurate information as tc the location of commercialized vice is 
difficult to secure, although something of a check of the more fla- 
grant cases has been possible through reports of arrests for vagrancy 
and prostitution, gambling, and sale of narcotics. Although the total 
number of such arrests is only 108, this evidence is substantiated by 
the statements of social workers and by field observations. The most 


* Cf. R. S. Cavan, Suicide, pp. 77-105. 
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superficial observer is aware that vice, however defined, is by no 
means confined to the areas or cases designated in this way, but it is 
still true that the individuals who most openly flaunt their wares 
before the public eventually appear on the police blotter whether 
they are brought to trial and convicted or not. 


II. AREAS OF DISORGANIZATION 

Almost as apparent to the intelligent citizen as the fact of the 
segregation of the retail business houses within certain sections of 
the city is the tendency of vice, crime, and dependency to concen- 
trate within other as highly specialized areas. The area and location 
of the old segregated vice district was as much the consequence of 
natural selective forces operating within the community as of legis- 
lative enactment, and although the latter has been removed the op- 
eration of these natural forces is still apparent. The abolition of the 
segregated area in Iwilei (cf. map) was instrumental in shifting 
slightly the location and the range of movement of the practitioners, 
but the area remains. So, with regard to juvenile delinquency, sui- 
cide, and other forms of social disorganization, one can easily dis- 
cover centers of high concentration, shading off into areas of com- 
parative freedom from cases of such phenomena. 

In a city of the size and population composition of Honolulu, 
where the processes of specialization are less advanced and under 
the influence of such peculiar topographical’ condition (cf. map), 
the precision of measurement of gradients of social disorganizations 
cannot approximate that possible in such centers as Chicago or New 
York.* One may observe, however, much the same tendencies and 
processes modified by the peculiar local conditions. 

A comparison of five maps® showing the distribution of cases of 

* The large ridges extending down toward the ocean serve most effectively to break 
up the city into a number of irregular natural areas. , 


* Cf. Clifford R. Shaw, ‘'Correlation of Juvenile Delinquency with Certain Indices 
of Community Organization and Disorganization,” Publications of American Sociolog- 
ical Society, XXII, 174-79. 


® Official statistics of population by natural areas of the city are lacking for the pe- 
riods fer which statistics of disorganization are available, but school attendance, to- 
gether with records of a house-to-house canvass in 1925, and population statistics by 
census enumeration tracts in 1920, provide a reasonably accurate basis for the calcula- 
tion of rates. Unfortunately, the census enumeration tracts do not conform as closely 
as might be desired to the natural areas of the city. 
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juvenile delinquency, dependency, suicides, and common vice re- 
veals a uniform concentration in two areas, Palama and Kakaako, 
both located immediately outside the central business district of the 
city. These are the areas of transition between residence and busi- 
ness, of high value and low residential rents, characteristic of all 
cities. The rates of dependency and delinquency fall off, although 
not uniformly, as one moves outward from this zone along the three 
main gradients. A rough correlation with land-value gradients is 
likewise observable. 

Kalihi, an area of early residential settlement but of increasing 
industrial invasion and decreasing residential value, shows a higher 
rate of disorganization than a corresponding area on the other two 
sides of the city. The rise of business and recreational subcenters in 
Kaimuki and Waikiki has been attended by the development of 
peripheral zones of disorganization in the less desirable residential 
sections on the slopes of Kapahulu and in Waikiki-ewa. Areas of 
second-immigrant settlement in Makiki, Bingham Tract, Upper 
Nuuanu, and Kaimuki (the “rayon stocking districts”) represent 
higher stages of economic and social adjustment. The “silk stock- 
ing” districts of Manoa, Nuuanu Valley, and Kahala rarely figure in 
the official statistics of disorganization, although juvenile delin- 
quency, suicides, and dependency are not entirely absent. 

That these indices of disorganization are not entirely inter- 
changeable is evident from the most casual study of Table I. Ju- 
venile delinquency and vice cases, both dependent upon the vigi- 
lance and initiative of the public officials, show a decided tendency 
to concentrate in certain sections of the city or perhaps rather to be 
lacking in other favored sections. Kakaako, Iwilei, Palama, Cen- 
tral, and Kalihi sections have over a considerable period of time 
developed a reputation for disorder and crime. It is only natural, 
therefore, that public officials should expect them to justify the 
reputation. The distribution of dependency and suicide cases being 
less subject to the discretionary powers and initiative of public offi- 
cials shows less tendency toward segregation, although the slum 
areas rank well toward the top. Isolated cases of dependency and 
suicide appear in practically all sections of the city. 
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‘ III. PATTERNS OF SUICIDE 
, Suicide conforms in general to the other ecological patterns of 
c disorganization, bulking heavily in the amorphous slum and lodg- 
, ing-house areas and practically disappearing in the aristocratic 
] 
TABLE I 
p INDICES OF DEPENDENCY, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, VICE AND SUICIDE, 
ACCORDING TO CENSUS ENUMERATION TRACTS, HONOLULU, 1928* 
S 
Com- 
Index Index Index Index 
g Name of District ofjDe-| Rank jof Juv.) Rank | of | Rank / of Sui-| Rank dex | Rank 
pend. Del. Vice cide of Dis- 
r organ. 
Hell’s Half-Acre...... 2.33} 2] 2.244 £10.48] £16.24] 
Central Lodging-House| 2.20] 4] 1.60) 8 2 40} 314.90} 2 
f 2.63] 9 .09] 14 18] Ir | 4.35} 4 
Liliha Street-ewa..... 2.25} 1.44) 12 15} 15 | 3-05} 5 
1.44, Ir | 2.19] 3 9 18 | 3.94) 6 
Buckle Lane......... 61 .06} 28 | 3.66) 7 
Fort Street... .. 1.66} 9 | 1.23} 12 4 .20} 8 | 3.35) 9 
Kalihi-kai 284 - -I5| 13 | 3-24] 10 
Palama-kai.......... 1.56] 10] 1.14] 15 13 17| | 2.97] 12 
Lanakila Tract....... .96} 20 | 1.75 6 o7| 15 2m | 2.89) 13 
Kapahulu.......... 1.02} 19] 1.21] 13 06} 16 10} 23 | 2.30] 14 
n Cunha Lane 1.30] 13 19 22} 8 26] 2.35] 15 
\- o's 1.22} 16 -33| 34 -33 5 2 | 2.33) 16 
Central Nuuanu...... 1.24] 15 10 32 | 2.16] 17 
Lower Central........] 1.29} 14 32 11 6 | 2.15} 18 
Kalihi-waena.........} 22] 1.16) 14] 18 .09] 24] 2.12] 19 
Palolo Valley.........| 1.37] 12] .67] 24]..... 32 | 2.08] 20 
Lower Pauoa.........} 24 -75| 20 .26 7 .06} 29 | 1.80} 22 
Makiki-kai...........] .8z} 23 .59| 26 17 1.70) 23 
Upper Makiki........| .gz] 33 | 2.32) }.....]..... 25 | 1.70] 24 
Punchbowl-uka....... ae? 34 | 1.60} 26 
Kalihi-uka...........] .93] 21 37 | 1.60) 27 
Upper Nuuanu....... .67| 26 36 | 1.59] 28 
Punchbowl...........] .72] 25 35 | 1.30] 29 
’ Moiliiliand Bingham..| 28] .65| 25 |.....]..... .05| 30] 1.30] 32 
e 27| 36 31 .02| 21 10] 22 33 
30] 34 351.33 20 12} 20| 34 
Makiki 52| 32 14 78] 35 
28] 35 03} 03] 33 36 
0.19) 37 | 0.08 37 ©.12| 19 | 0.39] 37 


* Indices represent the ratios per thousand of the total population in each of the census enumeration 
tracts and in Honolulu as a whole in 1926. These data were secured in a house-to-house canvass through 
the co-operation of public utility and public agencies. 
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residential sections. Certain marked deviations from the norm, due 
to cultural traits of the population elements involved, are to be noted 
in certain sections of the city. The Punchbowl area located just 
back of the central business section and inhabited so largely by 
Portuguese is entirely devoid of any cases of suicide during the five- 
year period.*® Similarly, the Palama and Kalihi sections, housing 
such a large proportion of the non-suicidal Hawaiians and part- 
Hawaiians, presents a much more favorable picture than one might 
expect from such transitional areas. 

The areas of Chinese, Japanese, and Korean settlement loom 
higher in suicide than in the other forms of disorganization. The 
central oriental district provided one-fifth of all the suicide cases in 
this city during the sample period and all but two of the cases were 
Chinese, Japanese, or Korean. Unlike delinquency and vice, sui- 
cide appears frequently within the Japanese camps of the city. Sui- 
cide is still within the mores of the oriental groups.”* 

Perhaps most striking in the ecology of suicide in Honolulu is the 
noticeable concentration in the “rayon” as distinguished from the 
“silk” and the “cotton or no stocking’”’’ districts. In Honolulu this 
form of disorganization moves up and out of the slum sections into 
the areas of middle and professional classes, probably foreshadow- 
ing the direction of future community disorganization and indi- 
vidualization of behavior. Particularly in Makiki, Waikiki, and 
Kaimuki, the strongholds of the white middle class, do the rates of 
suicide mount higher than normal. This is but one evidence of the 
demoralization which has set in among the /aole** population. The 
extremely high rate of suicide in the Middle Street area is occa- 
sioned by the heavy concentration of white military population 
within the section. 

* The Portuguese suicide rate is about one-third as high as that for the total popu- 
lation. The taboos of the Catholic church are apparently still effective within the 


Portuguese colonies. The few cases of Portuguese suicide come from outside the areas 
of heavy Portuguese settlement. 


™ The Japanese (27.0), Chinese (31.7), and Korean (75.1) suicide rates are notice- 
ably above the average rate of 22.5 per hundred thousand for the territory. 

“This figure is somewhat inaccurate at present in view of the general vogue of 
wearing no stockings. 

A Hawaiian term used to designate the white population from continental 
United States and Northern Europe and their children. 
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IV. COMMUNITY PATTERNS OF DELINQUENCY AND VICE 


As in the case of suicide, one cannot adequately comprehend the 
spatial patterns of delinquency and vice without taking some ac- 
count of the cultural traits of our population. It is true that the 
transitional zones of the city bulk largest in the police and court 
records, but equally significant is the fact that large sections within 
the slum are quite devoid of these forms of disorganization.** Like- 
wise the disparity in rates of delinquency in certain outlying sec- 
tions of the city must be interpreted largely in terms of the racio- 
cultural makeup of the population. 

Tabulations and rates of juvenile delinquency for the entire city 
during the three-year period 1926—28, inclusive, reveal a racial dis- 
tribution which must inevitably color the situation in the various 
areas of this city. 


Number of Ratio of Delinqu 

Juvenile Court per Thousand of Public 

Cases and Private School Pop. 
Hawaiian . : . 208 169.7 
46.9 
Spanish .. : 7 46.3 
Other Caucasian . 10.7 
Japanese . > . 109 12.1 
Total ‘ . 38.3 


*The total number of cases includes four cases classified as “‘All Others,’’ which do not figure 
in the rates of any of the racial groups mentioned above. 


No attempt will be made at this time to consider the various fac- 
tors which contribute to the delinquency of the groups represented 
here.*® 

In the light of the foregoing data, the abnormally high rates of 

* Spot maps of juvenile delinquency and vice cases revealed a wide spatial diffu- 
sion in the city. It was only the accompanying information as to the racial character 


of the delinquents which could provide a workable interpretation of the strange 
phenomena. 


* The maintenance of well-integrated forms of behavior within tke racial colony 
of the slum is discussed in a separate article entitled, “The Ghetto and the Slum.” 


* Cf. R. Adams, The Peoples of Hawaii, pp. 35-41 ; Lind, op. cit. 
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juvenile delinquency in the Kalihi-waena and Kalihi-kai sections, 
occupied so largely by Hawaiians and Portuguese, become some- 
what more intelligible. Likewise the Kakaako, Upper Makiki, and 
Kapahulu ratios of delinquency are aggravated by the presence of 
racio-cultural groups which are so largely maladjusted. In brief, 
the marked deviations from the normal spatial patterns of delin- 
quency in the city, as outlined by Burgess, Shaw, and others, is 
found in part in the character of our racial patterns. Delinquency 
is not arranged in the city according to a strict economic and eco- 
logical ordering. The Hawaiians, for instance, who rate well above 
the Japanese in the economic scale and therefore occupy better resi- 
dential areas, are far less effectively organized to maintain morale. 

Vice likewise deviates somewhat from the normal ecological pat- 
tern. The narcotic cases appear chiefly in the Chinese sections, 
while a disproportionate amount of gambling comes from among 
the Filipinos. An interesting variation appears with regard to pros- 
titution. The area of heavy concentration of vice extends a consid- 
erable distance into the middle-class oriental section along the 
Nuuanu gradient. The /aole proprietors of these houses may vio- 
late with impunity the taboos of the oriental residents since their 
disapprobation figures so slightly with the police or with the haole 
patrons. The high concentration of prostitution in the Palama and 
Central slum areas represents the lower forms such as street-walk- 
ing and brothels. 


V. DELINQUENCY TRIANGLES 


Following the suggestions of Dr. Ernest W. Burgess,” a series of 
maps were constructed showing the residence location of various 
types of juvenile delinquents and the place of the offense. An analy- 
sis of these maps reveals a number of significant spatial and racial 
patterns. 

Larceny bulks largest among the various types of offenses for 
which juveniles are haled before the court, and it is likewise a form 
of crime in which characteristically more than one individual is in- 
volved. Eighty-two per cent of all juveniles charged with larceny in 


* Park and Burgess, op. cit., pp. 142-55. 
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1928 in Honolulu were associated with one or more other persons 
in the commission of the offense.** 

Interestingly enough, these delinquents show only a slight dispo- 
sition to select others of their own racial group when engaging in 
this unsocial behavior. This also tends to confirm the hypothesis 
that it is the individual who is maladjusted to his own cultural group 
who likewise fails to accommodate himself properly to the conven- 
tional practices of the larger community. Apparently one of the. 
most effective melting pots for the races is the crucible of crime, for 
once having been purified of the restraining dross of a distinguishing 
culture and tradition, the individual mingles freely with other of his 
emancipated kind. As to the contact agencies which initiate this 
process of deculturization, more intensive case study is necessary.’® 

Of all the groups, the Chinese manifested the greatest disposition 
to associate in crime with members of his own racial group; three 
times the expected number of contacts being with the in-group. The 
Japanese, popularly described as clannish, reveal a lower percent- 
age of participation in crime with the in-group, being as often asso- 
ciated with the Chinese. Indeed, the most striking fact with regard 
to all the groups in this connection is the high ratios of association in 
crime of the more serious and demoralizing types with the out- 
group.”° The racial composition of the neighborhood gangs, which 
periodically break into public print because of their criminal be- 
havior, is markedly mixed in character. Crime, as well as politics, 
makes strange bed-fellows. 

* The Japanese show the lowest percentage (76 per cent) of multiple participation 


in larceny, and Hawaiians and Chinese the highest (85 per cent and 9o per cent, re- 
spectively ). 

* The street gang is likely one of the most effective contact agencies. “One of the 
significant signs of the relationship between the Jews and their neighbors in the 
ghetto is found in the contacts between the members of the younger generation. They 
mingle not only in school but they are members of the same gangs. The recent out- 
breaks of gang warfare in Chicago show that in many instances the Jews, the Irish, 
and the Italians are engaged in joint illicit liquor enterprises, or combined their forces 
in “hi-jacking” (Wirth, The Ghetto, p. 229). 

* A set of facts of some interest and significance relates to the particular selection 
of the out-group for fellowship in crime. The Hawaiians, part-Hawaiians, Portuguese, 
and Porto Ricans are slightly partial to each other, and the Chinese and Japanese 
manifest a similar affinity ; but these preferences do not prevent a wide range of asso- 
ciation with all the other groups. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION AND CRIME 


One additional index of the effectiveness of local community 
standards of behavior may be found in the frequency of crime with- 
in the neighborhood of the delinquents’ residence. An area capable 
of maintaining the strength of its prohibitions is likely also to dis- 
courage its wayward residents from attempting the violation of the 
taboos within the boundaries of the district, although it may not 
succeed in entirely repressing the behavior. The ease of movement 
within the modern city and the anonymity of its life enable youth to 
satisfy its wayward impulses by merely shifting the scene of its ac- 
tivity from the disapproving scrutiny of the neighborhood precep- 
tors. What the gossips don’t know won’t hurt them; but where there 
are no effective gossips and self-appointed guardians of morals, one 
may indulge his vagrant impulses without seeking shelter in the 
anonymity of a strange community. 

The neighborhood triangle of delinquency represents the situa- 
tion in which the homes of the two or more delinquents and the place 
of the offense are found within the same neighborhood.”* This may 
be nothing more than the innocent display of youthful energy, which 
the legal public, however, defines as criminal. The chance gathering 
of two or three neighborhood cronies resulting in a window shat- 
tered by a baseball, or a more serious foray on the milk supply on 
the back steps, suggests a pattern of delinquency fairly common in 
all sections of the city. 

The neighborhood triangle of delinquency, particularly as it in- 
volves sex offenses, occurs most often, however, in the slum sections 
where neighborhood standards are at their lowest ebb. The slum 
area provides not only the few cases of juveniles engaged in prosti- 
tution but also most of the instances of the immoral act occurring 
within the home of one of the participants. The other participant 
may reside in the same area or may come from an area of higher 
social status. 

The mobility triangle of delinquency, in which the homes of the 
two or more delinquents lie within the same local community while 
the place of the offense is situated outside, is likely to have its base 
situated in an area of somewhat greater stability and more effective 


™ Park and Burgess, of. cit., p. 52. 
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social restraints. A boy and a girl of the neighborhood wishing clan- 
destine sex satisfactions find it necessary to seek a rendezvous out- 
side the range of neighborhood scrutiny. The cheap hotel in the 
lodging-house area or the automobile parked in another section of 
the city or on a country road provides the necessary protection from 
neighborhood gossip. 

Kalihi,” for example, furnishes a disproportionate share of the 
cases of juvenile immorality, but this section still has sufficient mor- 
ale to prevent the more flagrant abuse of its moral sensibilities with- 
in its own borders. A comparison of records over a two-year period 
reveals, however, a lowering of resistance in this regard and an in- 
crease of the “neighborhood triangle” or the two-point pattern.” In 
1926, only 20 per cent of the cases in Kalihi were of the neighbor- 
hood triangle type; by 1928 this percentage had increased to 38 per 
cent. 

The “promiscuity triangle”** very often has its residential bases 
in well-organized communities such as Makiki, Kaimuki, Nuuanu, 
or Palolo. The basis of contact varies greatly, of course, but the 
public dance halls figure frequently enough to be significant. 

The various participants in larceny cases are more likely to come 
from the same district, regardless of its economic and social status, 
especially if the delinquents are in the lower age levels and are some- 
what inexperienced in crime. Petty thievery of milk from the back 
porch or a chicken from the backyard coops of the neighborhood 
set the patterns of delinquency which later develop into burglary 
in homes in another part of the city. 

The neighborhood pattern represents a prior stage to the mobility 
or promiscuity patterns. In 70 per cent of the 1926 cases involving 
the neighborhood pattern of juvenile larceny, one or more of the 
participants later in the same year was involved in a mobility pat- 
tern of larceny of a more serious nature. A more exhaustive study 
than the one here attempted would be necessary to determine the 

™ The Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians who constitute approximately so per cent 
of the population in Kalihi and who furnish 75 per cent of the cases of juvenile immor- 


ality are responding in this behavior to folk ways which are deeply ingrained into the 
Polynesian cultural system. 


** When the offense occurs within the home of one of the participants. 
* When all points of the triangle lie in different local communities. 
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causes of the shift from the neighborhood to the mobility pattern of 
delinquency. 
VI. SUMMARY 


The polyglot and polychrome population of Hawaii is responding 
to the forces of the plantation and the urban environment in a fash- 
ion which is fairly regular and predictable. Social disorganization 
proceeds according to laws which may now at least be hypothetical- 
ly stated. Certain of these laws or principles lend themselves to 
most effective statement in ecological terms, i.e., position and move- 
ment. 

Juvenile delinquency, vice, dependency, and suicide are all terri- 
torially distributed in Honolulu after much the same pattern of 
concentric circles. Public opinion is largely instrumental in affect- 
ing the rates of various districts with regard to the first two indices. 
Dependency and suicide seem to respond more accurately to the 
natural forces of the community. Suicide is less highly correlated 
with economic status, and its distribution undoubtedly marks the 
direction of future disorganization. 

The breakdown of personal and cultural insularity and the rise of 
promiscuous and uncontrolled contacts between groups incident to 
modern mobile life under the conditions outlined serve to transform 
the melting pot of the races into a crucible of crime and dependency. 
Born out of economic necessity and the propulsion of school and 
street, assimilation and amalgamation proceed with irresistible force. 
The problem of avoiding the most serious social costs in delinquency 
and dependency arising out of a too-rapid or misdirected fusion of 
the various cultural elements constitutes a supreme challenge to so- 
cial technology both in Hawaii and the world at large. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INTELLIGENCE IN THE ARMY: 
A POSTSCRIPT 


STUART M. STOKE anp HARVEY C. LEHMAN 
Ohio University 
ABSTRACT 


The army data revealed that the professional groups supplied more than their 
quota of superior individuals, as measured by the army intelligence tests, and that the 
middle 50 per cents of individuals from the professions were considerably superior to 
the middle 50 per cents of individuals engaged in trade, on the farm, etc. These find- 
ings led to the erroneous belief that the professions supply a majority of our abler 
citizens. The present study makes an analysis of the percentage of A ratings given to 
various occupations represented in the army and applies these percentages to the num- 
ber of males listed in these occupations in the 1920 census. This procedure shows that 
the professions include only 29 per cent of the A men of the United States. When al- 
lowance is made for (1) the selective sampling which misrepresented particularly the 
farmers and the skilled laborers, (2) the possible unfairness of the tests, and (3) the 
fact that an indeterminate number of Negroes was scattered unevenly through the 
occupations represented, it is probable that the A men contributed by the professions 
would amount to not more than a fourth (possibly less) of the total number of such 
men in the United States. Certainly, the professions do not have a monopoly on test- 


intelligence. 

In a recent issue of this journal the writers submitted data which 
indicated roughly the occupational origins of American men of A 
and B caliber as measured by the army tests.* In doing this the 
writers did not mean to assert that the army tests were wholly ade- 
quate instruments for the measurement of an individual’s “caliber” 
in any general sense. Nevertheless, the data so obtained have been 
quoted often as proof that the majority of bright citizens are to be 
found in the higher occupational groups. Although critical students 
of the problem have been loath to accept this hasty generalization, 
the popularizer of “science” has been less cautious. For example, 
Wiggam has confidently asserted that: “evidence is constantly ac- 
cumulating that the more successful economic and social Classes 
have far the largest share of the nation’s brains.” 

This point of view has had some support from the army data be- 
cause of the publication of the median scores and the ranges of the 

* “Occupational Intelligence in the Army,” XXXVI (1930), 15-27. See also “In- 
telligence Test Scores of Social and Occupational Groups,” School and Society, XXX1 
(1930), 372-77. 


* A. E. Wiggam, “America as a Nursery of Genius,” World’s Work, LII (1926), 
687. 
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middle 50 per cent for a number of occupations. When arranged in 
order of their medians, these occupations parallel rather closely the 
social status that is commonly attributed to them. But this pro- 
cedure is characterized by two weaknesses. In the first place, it ig- 
nores the fact that certain occupational groups include many more 
individuals than do others. And, in the second place, when the read- 
er’s attention is fixed upon the range of the middle 50 per cents, 
there is grave danger that he will fail to notice the ranges of the 
highest and the lowest quartiles of the various occupational groups. 

This neglect has probably been partially responsible for the all 
too prevalent belief that the professional classes supply a majority 
of our intelligent citizens. In order to arrive at a valid estimate of 
the contributions of the various occupational groups to our intelli- 
gent citizenry,® it is necessary to take account of many factors. 
Among other things the numerical strength of the various occupa- 
tional categories must be borne constantly in mind. 

In the article which preceded this one, the writers drew attention 
to the occupational origins of A and B caliber men.’ The present 
article will consist of an analysis of the A ratings alone. Since the 
technique employed for determining th approximate number of 
civilians of a given caliber who areyenggged in a specific occupation 
has been described previously, the present report will deal chiefly 
with findings and only incidentally with the problem of technique. 


METHOD 


The Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences presents for 
numerous occupations the percentages of men who earned various 
letter ratings on the army tests.‘ For example, this report states 
that 17.7 per cent of the dental officers received ratings of A. From 
the United States Census report it is found that in 1920 the number 
of male dentists of the United States was 54,323.° If the dental of- 


* As measured by the army tests. 


*R. M. Yerkes (editor), Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, 
Psychological Examining in the United States Army (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1921), p. 828. 


* Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census of the United 
States, 1920, Vol. IV, Populations; Occupations (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1923), pp. 1309. 
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ficers in the army were a random® sampling of the dentists of the 
United States in 1920, it follows that 17.7 per cent of them would 
have received ratings of A if given the army test. Seventeen and 
seven-tenths per cent of 54,323 equals 9,615, a result which indi- 
cates that there were approximately 9,615 dentists of A caliber in 
the United States in 1920. In similar manner the number of A cali- 
ber men for various other occupations was computed.’ 

Chart I and Table I present for forty-five occupations the num- 
ber of A caliber men supplied by each. These data reveal that 
farmers supply more than twice as many A caliber men as do any 
of the nine professions listed in Table I. 

Clearly the professional groups have no monopoly on test-intelli- 
gence. But, since only nine professions and practically all the farm- 
ers of the United States are represented in Table I, further analysis 
of the data is necessary if an unbiased point of view is to be attained. 
The impartial student will want to know what the result would be if 
all of the professions were to be included in making such a com- 
parison as is made in Table I. 

Any attempt to estimate the number of A caliber professionals 
omitted from Table I will be, in the opinion of some readers, of 
doubtful validity. If the percentage of A caliber men belonging to 
the nine professions of Table I are averaged, it would appear that 
25.8 per cent of professionals merit A ratings. But this procedure 
would be unfair, since it would take no account of the fact that some 
professions are numerically much stronger than others. The fore- 
going procedure would also ignore the fact that the several profes- 
sions do not supply equal percentages of A caliber men. 

A sounder method of estimating the number of professionals 
omitted from Table I makes use of the weighted average. The lat- 
ter method takes account both of the unequal numerical strength of 
the professional groups and the fact that some professions supply a 
larger percentage of A caliber men than do others. When the 
weighted average is calculated, it is found that 37.96 per cent of the 

* The assumption that army dentists comprised a random sampling of American 


dentists is possibly invalid. The writers have commented upon this possibility in their 
previous article. 


* The interested reader will find in the preceding report a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the technique that was employed. 
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CHART I 


NUMBER OF A CALIBER MALES IN EACH OF ForTyY-FIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Farmers - - - - - - - - - | 


General clerks - - - - - - - | 
Clergymen - - ---- -- 
Engineers- - - - - - - - - 
Physicians- - - - - i>: 
Bookkeepers - - - - - aa 
Accountants - - - - - - - 


General machinists- - - - - — 
| 
‘ee 
| 

= 


Laborers - - - - - - - - - 
General electricians - - - - | 
General carpenters - - - - - 
Mechanical draftsmen 

Auto chauffeurs - - - - - - 
Stenographers and typists - | 
Dentists - - ------- 
General miners - - - - - - 
Plumbers - - - - - - - - - 
Teamsters - - - - - - - - 
Musicians - - - - - - - - 
Painters - - ------- 
Telegraphers - - - - - - - 
Brick layers and stone masons 
General blacksmiths - - - - 
Photographers- - - - - - - 
Brakemen - - - - - - - - 
Tailors - - -------- 
Bakers - - -------- 
Locomotive firemen - - - - 
Butchers - - - - - - - - - 
Boiler makers - - - - - - 
Barbers and hairdressers - - 
Tel. and tel. linesmen - - - 
Nurses - - - - - - - - - - 
Cooks ---------- 
Detectives and policemen - - 
Cobblers - - - - - - - - - 
Tool and gauge makers - - - 
Veterinarians - - - - - - - 
Gen. mech. and gunsmiths 
Locomotive enginemen - - - 
Railroad conductors - - - - | 
Laundrymen - - - - - - - 
Telephone operators - - - - 
Concrete and cement workers 
Truckmasters - - - - - - - 
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professionals merit A ratings. Applying this percentage to the 
433,864 professional men that are not included in the army report, 
“= it is found that approximately 164,695 A caliber professional men 


TABLE I 


TotaL NuMBER OF MALES AND THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF 
A CALIBER MALEs IN EACH OF Forty-FIVE OccuPATIONS 


N 
Occupation soot Males | Caliber Males | Caliber Mates 
General machinists... 894,654 26,840 8 
General electricians............ MEST 212,045 20,869 10 
*Mechanical draftsmen................. 50,880 12,262 12 
Stenographers and typists.............. 50,410 10,586 14 
Bricklayers and stonemasons........... 131,257 3,806 22 
General blacksmiths................... 195,251 3,319 23 
27,140 2,877 24 
114,107 2,739 25 
Locomotive firemen................... 91,345 1,735 28 
Barbers (and hairdressers).............. 182,965 1,464 31 
Telephone and telegraph linesmen..... .. 37,905 1,440 32 
Detectives and policemen.............. 93,446 841 35 
Tool and gauge-makers................ 55,089 716 37 
13,493 216 38 
General mechanics and gunsmiths... ... . 281,690 ° 39 
Locomotive enginemen...............-. 109,899 ° 40 
Railroad 74,539 ° 41 
39,968 ° 42 
11,781 ° 43 
Concrete- and cement-workers.......... 7,621 ° 44 
3,866 ° 45 


* Professions, according to the United States Census classification. 
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are omitted from Table I, and that there is a grand total of approxi- 
mately 395,596 such individuals in the professions.* 

Table II shows for six general occupational categories their ap- 
proximate total contributions to the number of A caliber men in the 
United States. The method of obtaining the number of A caliber 
men included in the professional group has been described pre- 
viously. The percentage of A caliber men in the skilled and in the 
semiskilled labor groups was determined by averaging the percent- 
ages of A caliber men found in forty-six of these trades. The large 


TABLE II 


TotaL NuMBER OF MALES AND THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF A CALIBER 
Mates IN or Srx OccuPpATIONAL CATEGORIES 


. Total Number | Percentage of Number of A Rank in A 

Occupational Group of Males Caliber | Caliber Males | Caliber Males 
Professional.......... 1,042,072 | 37.96* 395,596 I 
Skilled and semiskilled......| 10,215,902 2.22 226,793 4 
Agricultural......... 9, 869,030 1.9 187,51§ 5 
Unskilled........ 3,921,895 24,315 6 
Miscellaneous. .. . 6,315,413 4.10f 258,932 3 


* Weighted average. The arithmetic average is 25.8 per cent. 
t The army Alpha letter-rating of A was given to 4.04 per cent of 167,035 literate whites. The average 


Ji aac mS a in the preceding groups is 4.10 per cent. The use of either figure, 4.04 or 4.10, 
number of trades used for obtaining this average and the very 
slight differences in the percentages of A caliber men contributed 
by each of the forty-six trades made weighting unnecessary. In the 
clerical group, however, only six trades were represented and a 
weighting of these six (some of which were of superior type and in- 
cluded only small numbers, e.g., accountants) would have inflated 
unduly the number of A men to be found among the clericals. For 
this reason the average percentage of A caliber men contributed by 
the six clerical trades was taken as representative of the entire 
clerical group. Percentages of A men among the farmers and among 
the unskilled laborers were taken directly from the Memoirs.° 
*“Semiprofessionals,” such as fortune-tellers, healers, turfmen, sportsmen, etc., 
have been omitted from these calculations, 
OP. cit., p. 828. 
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The number of men included in Table IT under the heading “mis- 
cellaneous”’ was determined as follows: According to the census re- 
port, there were in the United States, in 1920, 33,064,737 males of 
ten years of age and above who were gainfully employed. Of these 
the first five groups of Table II account for 26,749,324. The re- 
maining 6,315,413 men include workers in personal service, public 
officials, business men, and others who (chiefly because representa- 
tives of their occupations were not tested in the army) are not in- 
cluded in the first five categories of Table II. These 6,315,413 men 
have therefore been listed in Table II under the category “miscel- 
laneous.” 

If this residual group of more than 6,000,000 males should be 
rated on a par with the average of the first five groups of Table IT 
with respect to the number of A caliber men contributed by it, the 
contribution of the miscellaneous group to the total number of A 
caliber men in the United States in 1920 would be 258,932, i.e., 
4.10 per cent’ of 6,315,413. This procedure would bring the total 
number of A caliber men in the United States to 1,356,202 in 1920. 
Of these the professionals would supply 395,596—approximately 
29 per cent of all A caliber men in the United States. Several lines 
of evidence indicate that this is probably an overestimate rather 
than an underestimate of the contribution of the professionals. 


FURTHER REMARKS 


Since numerous selective factors were operative in producing the 
draft quotas which reported for military service, it is doubtful that 
the occupational groups in military camps were truly representa- 
tive of civilian groups that were pursuing the same occupations. 
For this reason the foregoing figures should not be accepted until 
some account is taken of the selective factors that were operative. 
For example, the abler farmers (those who were married, those 
who had dependents, and the necessary skilled farm laborers in es- 
sential agricultural enterprises) were exempted from the draft in 
accordance with the provisions of the selective service act. The un- 
married, and the unskilled farm laborers were not exempted. It is 


* This is probably a fair estimate, since it was found that 4.04 per cent of 167,035 
drafted white men received A ratings on the army tests. 
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quite likely, therefore, that the great bulk of the draft who called 
themselves farmers were unmarried, unskilled farm laborers. In 
similar manner this selective process was operative to the disad- 
vantage of many other types of labor. It is not so probable that the 
provisions of the selective service act would exclude with similar 
rigor an equally large proportion of the abler professionals, al- 
though of course this hypothesis is unverifiable. 

A factor which probably operated slightly to the disadvantage of 
the professional groups, on the other hand, is the fact that most of 
them do not enter their professions until they have attained full 
maturity, whereas most farmers and unskilled laborers begin their 
work at relatively early ages. A rigorously accurate study would 
involve, therefore, computations which would take into account 
those who are preparing for the professions. Since the number of 
these individuals is not known, the writers have made no attempt 
to include them. Their inclusion would probably be more than off- 
set, however, if a correction could be made for the poor selection of 
farmers and skilled laborers. 

But there is one other selective factor which is probably of even 
greater importance than those mentioned in the foregoing. This is 
the almost forgotten fact that there was an indeterminate number of 
Negroes in the occupational groups from which data were obtained: 
for making the much-used army graph. This point is one that has 
received little or no mention in the literature that deals with this 
topic. Indeed, this selective factor seems to have been quite con- 
sistently ignored by those who have discussed the implications of 
the army graph. The reason for such negligence on the part of the 
secondary sources is doubtless the fact that this racial factor re- 
ceives no mention at all in the primary source, namely, in the army 
Memoirs. 

In this day of the widespread use of partial correlation technique, 
it is probable that numerous psychologists are unaware of the fact 
that the widely reproduced army graph is based upon data ob- 
tained from both whites and Negroes. The defense for the pro- 
cedure employed by the army psychologists is that the army study 
was merely an attempt to relate test-intelligence to occupation. It 
was not an attempt to compare the test-intelligence of the white 
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farmer with that of the white plumber or that of the white stone- 
mason. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the widely published army graph is 
based upon data which include an indeterminate number of Ne- 
groes is of sufficient importance to merit mention in this discus- 
sion.” It is clear that when data are assembled under such circum- 


stances, relatively large numbers of Negroes would be included inv” 


the agricultural groups and in the other so-called “lower” occupa- 
tional groups. It is equally clear that few Negroes would be found 
among the chaplains, physicians, and other professional men. It is 
therefore quite obvious that, since the Negroes tested consistently 
lower than the whites (whether because of racial inferiority or be- 
cause the white man’s tests are unfair to the Negro need not be dis- 
cussed here), the gap between the intellectual levels of the upper 
and the lower social groups was widened by this uncontrolled racial 
factor. 

Still another reason for thinking that Table IT is not truly repre- 
sentative of the relative contributions of the various occupational 
categories is the nature of the army Alpha Test. Approximately 
three-fourths of the men from whom data were obtained were given 
the army Alpha. The belief that the army Alpha favored those 
worke.s in white-collar occupations is not new. The evidence here 
presented appears to support this belief. For example, the proba- 
bility that 16 per cent of filing clerks are of A caliber while no loco- 
motive engineers are of this caliber is little short of absurd.” 

Table ITI lists in order of merit the percentages of A caliber men 
contributed by seventy-four occupations. The writers have piaced 
an asterisk (*) in front of the names of those occupaticns which 
are concerned largely with pencil, paper, and language as tools. It 
will be noted in Table III that these pencil and paper occupations 
appear in almost a single cluster and near the top of the list. Strik- 
ing indeed is the fact that of the first twenty-four occupations of 

™ The fact that the army graph is based upon data which include an indeterminate 


number of Negroes was verified by personal correspondence with the editor of the 
Memoirs and his collaborators. 


* The psychologists who prepared the Memoirs were fully cognizant of this fact. 
For this reason they warn the reader that the data which they present are not to be 
accepted too literally. 
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TABLE III 


Occupation 
*Chaplain 
*Engineer officer 

Medical officer 
*Y.M.C.A. secretary 
*Civil engineers and surveyors 
*Accountants and auditors 
*Mechanical draftsman . 
*Mechanical engineer 
*Stenographer or typist . 
*Bookkeeper 

Dental officer 

Army nurse 
*Filing clerk 
*General clerk . 

Concrete construction foreman 
*Railroad clerk 

Photographer 

General electrician 

Band musician 
*Receiver and shipper 
*Telegrapher 
*Stock-checker 

Auto-assembler 
*Stock-keeper . 

Auto chauffeur 

Auto-engine mechanic . 

Tel. and tel. linesman 

Ship carpenter 

Motor-cyclist 

Lathe hand 

General machinist 

Bricklayers and stonemasons 

General auto repairmen 

Caterer . 

Railroad-shop mechanic 

Plumber ‘ 

Heavy truck driver 

Baker 

Brakeman 
General pipe-fitter 


Tue Percentaces OF A MAtes In Eacu oF SEVENTY-Four 
OccuPATIONAL GROUPS OF THE ARMY 


Percentage of 
A Caliber 


65.5 
45-3 
40.7 
40.4 
34-0 
28.7 
24.1 
22.2 
21.0 
18.1 
17.7 
17.6 
16.4 
15.3 
12.2 
12.0 
10.6 
9.6 
8.8 
8.5 
7-3 
6.5 
5-7 
5.6 
4.1 
4.0 
3.8 
3.8 
3-4 
3.2 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 
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TABLE II—Continued 
Occupation of 
Stationary gasengineman . . . . 2.0 
General boiler-maker . . . . . 20 
Locomotive fireman . 
General blacksmith . ; ‘ 
Farrier and veterinarian. i ‘ — 
Teamster (draymen,expressmen) . 
Tool-andgauge-maker. . . . . 
Butcher (meat-cutters and dealers) . . 1.1 
General miner 9 
Detective and policemen Re) 
Barbers (and hairdressers) . 8 
Cooks 7 
Laborers 6 
Horseshoers . 5 
Concrete- and cement-worker £ 
General mechanic and gunsmith . me) 
Railroad conductor Ke) 
Locomotive enginemen. 
Truckmaster me) 
Telephone-operator Ke) 
* Occupations which are concerned largely with pencil, paper, 
and language as tools. 
| Table III more than half (67 per cent) are of the pencil and paper 
type, and of the remaining 51 occupations not one is of this type. 
To the writers it is untenable to maintain that each of these sixteen 
pencil and paper occupations demands a higher order of intelligence 
than any one of the last fifty-one occupations listed in Table ITI. 
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Common observation refuses to place the intellectual level of cleri- 
cal workers so far above the level of railroad conductors, general 
mechanics, etc. 

A final line of evidence which throws light upon the relative con- 
tributions of the various occupations to our intelligent citizens is 
to be found in the studies of the social and occupational origins of 
superior and gifted children. A recent study of the highest one- 
half of x per cent of school children indicates that probably not 
more than 25 per cent of them come from the professional groups. 
Studies of the occupational origins of children having I.Q.’s of 120 
and above (approximately the highest 6 per cent) indicate that 
probably less than a fifth of them come from the professional group. 
Moreover, if the corrections could be made for the factors of (1) 
selection of non-representative subjects, (2) differential selection 
of test items, and (3) the racial factor, the percentage of A caliber 
men from the professions would probably be not much larger than 
the percentage of A caliber children which the professions contrib- 
ute to society, namely, between a fourth and a fifth. 

Although it must be recognized that at the higher levels of test- 
intelligence the professional groups supply more than their quota of 
superior individuals, surely it is a gross exaggeration to insist that 
“the more successful economic and social classes have far the largest 
share of the nation’s brains.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


EDWARD M. GILLIARD 
Columbia University 
ABSTRACT 

The International Labor Organization is based on the existence of an international 
labor problem. Various attempts have been made by individual governments, to deal 
with this problem, but improved transportation, communication, and economic inter- 
dependence make it possible to deal with the problem internationally. The World War 
focused attention on the problem. The makers of the Versailles Treaty gave. due con- 
sideration to this problem and formed an organization for dealing with it, The ma- 
chinery consists of an International Labor Office and a General Conference. Items are 
brought before the Conference by means of draft conventions and recommendations. 
The office is open all year, and the conference meets at least once a year. Accomplish- 
ments of the organization are the dissemination of information, introduction of new 
systems of labor, reduction of hours of labor, elimination of nightwork of women and 
children, rights of combination between any groups of laborers, establishment of free 
employment exchange, reciprocity of treatment of immigration under unemployment 
systems, prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, 
and assistance in shaping labor legislation. Although the organization cannot force its 
solution of any problem upon a state, it is one of the most powerful factors for mold- 
ing general public sentiment regarding labor conditions. 

The International Labor Organization is based on the existence 
of international labor problems. Although these have taken inter- 
national form during recent times, they have existed from the days 
of Plato as local issues of more or less grave import in all civilized 
countries. Improved method of communication and transportation 
and economic interdependence make it possible to deal with the 
labor problems on an international scale. 

In 1818 Robert Owen, of Scotland, at the Congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Germany, called the attention of the four allied powers of 
Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia to the importance of 
international action in improving the conditions of labor. The pow- 
ers had met to decide the question of the withdrawal of the army of 
occupation from France and also to consider the modifications to be 
introduced in consequence into the relation of the four powers 
toward each other and collectively toward France. But after these 
general policies had been considered, there was an open meeting for 
general discussion. In this open meeting such questions as the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, Barbary pirates, and the improvement of 


general labor conditions were discussed. The Congress adjourned in 
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November of that year and had reached the highest position in the 
attempt to govern Europe by an international committee of the 
powers. Among other things Owen mentioned the lack of education, 
unemployment, excessive labor, nightwork, Sunday-work, and the 
neglect of aged workers. He urged as remedies for these conditions 
the prohibition of children working under twelve years of age, the 
curtailment of the work required of women, limiting the hours of 
work per day, and the prohibition of Sunday-work altogether. Owen 
was strongly supported by French advocates—Blauqui, Villerme, 
and Daniel Legrande. 

_ From the ideas started by Robert Owen there arose, in 1864, the 
Workingmen’s Association of London. In 1866 arose the Interna- 
tionale, proclaimed by Carl Marx and Frederick Engels, which 
slowly but permanently made headway. In 1876 it had intrenched 
itself in Switzerland, and by 1889 France was largely under its in- 
fluence. The object of these organizations was to weld into one the 
entire militant working population of Europe and America. They 
were of diplomatic nature. Between 1890 and 1900 the tendency 
toward international agreement was increasing rapidly as is evi- 
denced by the various congresses. One met at Berlin in 1890, 
another at Brussels in 1891, and another at Zurich in 1893. The In- 
ternational Co-operation Alliance met in 1895, the London Confer- 
ence in 1896, and the Zurich Conference met again in 1897. Per- 
haps the Conference at Berne, which met in 1905 and 1906, was the 
most significant of any of the conferences. It advocated the same 
measures as the other conferences, and by utilizing the influence 
created by its predecessors it was able to arouse a strong sentiment 
in favor of international co-operation dealing with the labor prob- 
lem as well as other situations. Denmark, Germany, Spain, Swe- 
den, and Portugal were much influenced by these conferences. 
Through the activity of the delegates to the conferences and the 
propaganda that was carried on, the various countries were more 
and more awakening to the fact that these problems were deeply 
affecting the economic life of the nations. 

By the beginning of the present century all the labor problems 
had become so widespread that the civilized countries of the world 
were giving serious thought to them. Various labor organizations 
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were formed by the labor class; several European countries had 
witnessed the rise of socialism; and communism was sweeping over 
Russia. From the close of the Japanese-Russian War to the out- 
break of the World War there was general political and economic 
unrest throughout Russia. The American Federation of Labor was 
carrying on a vigorous campaign in the United States. This body 
was organized in 1881, and by 1910 it had a membership of over 
2,000,000. The fundamental purpose of this organization is “to 
render employment and the means of subsistence less precarious by 
securing for the toilers an equitable share of the fruits of their 
toil.”” Both national and local efforts were made in all these coun- 
tries to deal with the situation. Hostilities had broken out between 
capital and labor. Newspapers were published and books were 
written against the unjust distribution of wealth, labor was main- 
taining that it should get a larger share of the products of its toil, 
strikes and lockouts were resorted to with more or less disastrous 
effects on the general public, and various governments were giving 
attention to the situation with diplomatic emphasis. This was the 
general situation when the World War engaged the energies of near- 
ly all the civilized countries of the world. 

During the period of the war, the industries of all countries were 
affected, and all labor was directed with a view to the successful 
conduct of the war and its speedy termination. But the general 
problem of labor remained practically unchanged. On the one 
hand, wages and the cost of living mounted up; on the other hand, 
the purchasing power of money was lower. Therefore, the real situ- 
ation for the wage-earner was materially unaffected. So general was 
the war in its effects upon labor that it opened the way for the 
change of emphasis in dealing with labor and its related problems 
on a national scale. 

When the representatives of the nations of the world gathered at 
Versailles to consider the consequences of the war and to adjust the 
relationship between the various nations, they found themselves 
confronted with the condition of labor along with other problems. 
Therefore, the International Labor Organization was set up as 
Part XIII of the treaty. It is the official association of the fifty-six 
member-states who recognized that the conditions of labor involved 
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injustice, hardship, and privation to a large number of people, and 
who have entered into a definite international contract to seek the 
improvement of conditions by international action. Thus it may be 
seen that the emphasis is not only international in its aspects but 
has assumed definite organized form since 1919. 

The International Labor Organization is autonomous within cer- 
tain limits but not wholly so. It has to depend upon the League of 
Nations for the money for its budget. In a large sense it may be con- 
sidered an allied agency of the League. It functions in time of peace 
only. So closely is it allied with the League that if that organization 
fails, it fails also. It was clearly seen in 1919 that the only way to 
help any individual state was to help raise the conditions for all by 
means of organized effort, supported and backed by the League of 
Nations. And, like the League, the underlying principle of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization is universal peace and social justice. 
It is the only organization in the history of mankind that has been 
formed by the concurrence of fifty-six different states to endeavor 
to bring about universal harmony by investigation into, and discus- 
sion of, common problems and the dissemination of scientifically 
gathered knowledge about those problems. 

The work of the Organization is educative in its nature; not dip- 
lomatic, nor coercive. Its constitution sets forth the fundamental 
rules and regulations of the organization, and to amend it there 
must be an agreement of forty-two out of the fifty-six member- 
states, or a three-fourths majority. 

The permanent International Labor Organization consists of an 
annual General Conference and an International Labor Office, and 
is permanently housed in its own building at Geneva, Switzerland. 
The membership of the Annual Conference is composed of the four 
representatives from each member-state. Two are to represent the 
government from which they come and two the employers and 
workers. The latter two are selected by their governments with the 
approval of the leading organization of the employers and the lead- 
ing organization of the workers of the country. The Conference 
examines the credentials and accepts or rejects them. At first there 
were fifty-six member-states, but since the withdrawal of Brazil, 
there are now fifty-five. These give a membership of about 220. 
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The governing body of the organization consists of twenty-four: 
twelve from the representatives of the governments, six from the 
representatives of the employers, and six from the representatives 
of the workers. The Secretariat of the International Labor Organi- 
zation is divided into three main groups: research, diplomatic, and 
publication. 

Once an item is placed on the agenda of the conference, it can be 
considered and adopted as a draft convention or as a recommenda- 
tion. A draft convention is a treaty which, when ratified, becomes 
an international contract between the ratifying states. A recom- 
mendation does not require ratification and does not entail any legal 
international obligation except to consider it. A two-thirds majority 
is required for the adoption of a draft convention or of a recom- 
mendation. Each government has to lay the draft convention before 
its appropriate authority for approval or refusal. If the ratifying 
authority approves, the member concerned must communicate its 
formal ratification to the secretary-general of the League of Na- 
tions. No communication is required in the case of recommenda- 
tion. Sanctions are provided in case of nonobservance, moral 
pressure and boycott being employed to rebuke a state which has 
failed to live up to its obligation. 

The staff of the International Labor Office has duties and func- 
tions as regards the Conference and governing body corresponding 
roughly to those of the Secretariat of the League of Nations in re- 
spect to the Assembly and Council. In addition, it must gather and 
distribute information on labor questions. It therefore compiles 
statistics on the cost of living, unemployment, migration, etc. It 
also furnishes the representatives of the governments, employers, 
and workers information through the /nternational Labor Review, 
or by means of the publication of special studies and reports. The 
special studies and reports are sometimes made at the request of the 
Conference, and sometimes because of the general interest and im- 
portance of the questions themselves. There is also a weekly publi- 
cation, the Industrial and Labor Information, which furnishes brief 
summaries of the most important labor and social events which hap- 
pen in the various countries. These publications must be in the 
French and English languages and may be in other languages. 
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The offices of the Organization are open all the year. The Con- 
ference meets at least once a year. Whenever a representative is 
elected to a position in the Secretariat of the organization, he is ex- 
- pected to hold that position for a number of years and he has to 
pledge himself to serve in that capacity for about twenty years. 
Nine annual meetings have been held, the first was in Washington, 
D.C.; the others, with the exception of the one held in Genoa, met 
in Geneva. 

The obstacles with which the Organization has had to contend 
include the language difficulty and the differences in climatic condi- 
tions, economic conditions, and geographical areas of the various 
states. Moreover, the domestic problems vary because of difference 
in the standard of living, condition of employment, and length of the 
work day. The political situation differs so that it is hard to com- 
pare methods of enforcement. In the face of these difficulties, how- 
ever, the Organization has accomplished much. 

The following principles form the basis upon which the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization has functioned. The principles were 
pledged by the signatory states. 

That labor should not be regarded merely as a commodity or an article of 

commerce. 

2. That the right of association for all lawful purposes should be enjoyed by the 
employed as well as by the employers. 

3. That the employed should be paid a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life as this is understood in their time and country. 

4. That the adoption of an eight-hour day or forty-eight hour week be aimed at 
where they have not been attained already. 

5. That a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours be secured, which should in- 
clude Sunday wherever practicable. 

6. That child labor should be abolished and limitations be put on the labor of 
young persons, such as will permit the continuation of their education and 
their proper physical development. 

7. That men and women should receive equal remuneration for work of equal 
value. 

8. That the standard set by law in each country with respect to the conditions 
of labor should have due regard for the equitable economic treatment of all 
workers lawfully resident therein. 

9. That each state should make provision for a system of inspection in which 
women should take part, in order to insure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the employed. 
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New systems of labor have been introduced into China, Japan, 
and India. India has reduced the hours for factory employees from 
seventy-two to sixty per week for adult workers. It has reduced the 
number of hours during which a child may be employed in a factory 
from seven to six per day; has extended the application of the In- 
dian factories acts, prohibited nightwork of women and young per- 
sons, and the employment of boys under seventeen as trimmers or 
stokers on board ships; provided for weekly rest in industries; se- 
cured for all engaged in agriculture the same rights of association 
and combination as industrial workers; established free public 
employment exchanges; provided for reciprocity of treatment for 
immigrants under unemployment systems; and has prohibited the 
use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

There stands also the assistance which the organization has given in shaping 
the labor legislation of the newer and smaller succession states which emerged 
from the breakup of Central Europe. While all these states inherited a nucleus 
of social legislation from the parent state, whether Austria, Germany, Russia, or 
others, the great diversity and inconsistency of these systems became apparent 
when districts once belonging to as many as three pre-war powers attempted to 
move ahead in labor legislation. Poland, for example, was faced with such a 
situation, and has been a most active participant in the organization. By rati- 
fying 13 of 21 draft conventions enforced, Poland has to a large extent remod- 
eled its labor code. So also has Bulgaria which has ratified 16 draft conventions; 
Esthonia has ratified 14 conventions, Roumania, 11, Jugoslavia, 12, Latvia, 10. 
These data summarize the situation to June, 1927.1 


In the eight years from 1921 to 1928, inclusive, the number of 
ratifications has increased each year. The figures for these ratifi- 
cations are 114, 150, 236, 287, 324, 389, 431, and 496. There were 
thus more than four times as many ratifications in 1928 as in 1921. 

The influence of the International Labor Organization has been 
felt throughout the civilized world. The social conscience of West- 
ern nations, as well as that of the Orient, has been affected. Tagore, 
one of India’s leading philosophers, has said that “the most impor- 
tant fact of the present age is that all the different races of men have 
come together.” 

In carrying forward its great work, the International Labor Or- 


* Information Service, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, October 
13, 1928. 
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ganization spent approximately $775,000 in 1919-20. In 1921 it 
expended $1,228,000, which amount increased to $1,592,000 in 
1928. 

The Organization spent a portion of its funds in constructing its 
building. The land was donated by the Swiss government, a site 
near Lake Geneva. The building is five stories high, rectangular in 
form, modernly equipped and has a library of 180,000 books. It also 
has a courtyard of 700 square meters. 

Mr. Leifur Magnussen, national correspondent of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office for the United States, has pointed out that “the 
Organization has been described merely as a piece of international 
machinery for coordinating the social efforts of the world—as an 
apparatus which has been developed from the practical experience 
of industrial civilization.”” The Organization has no way of forcing 
on any country any condition or solution which that country does 
not choose to accept. The question naturally is asked: Can there 
be an international political organization which could make valid 
the treaties of the International Labor Organization? This remains 
to be seen. At present it must rely upon public opinion among the 
member-states and the civilized world. 
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THE FUTURE OF HUMAN POPULATIONS 


CORRADO GINI 
University of Rome 
ABSTRACT 


While it was formerly believed that the population of the world was increasing at 
an alarming rate, recent opinion has been greatly influenced by the phenomenon of de- 
clining populations, not only of native races but also of some sections of the white race. 
Human races and nations probably perform a cycle in their evolution: birth, maturity, 
and gradual decline. The dominant stocks rise at the boundary line of the old declining 
populations, probably on account of crossbreeding with other races. The new his- 
torical races form a very small portion of the new types produced by racial crossings 
since a vastly greater number have failed. Development stops when the power of re- 
production declines. The old stock is sometimes pushed aside and confined in inhos- 
pitable areas where the aims of the conquerors do not reach. Geneticists have estab- 
lished the origin of new races by crossbreeding, and these facts confirm the cyclical 
theory of the evolution of population. Decadence sets in when isolation continues for 
a long period. The Teutonic race which is “passing” has made notable contributions 
to civilization, but the feeling of superiority will prevent their descendants from being 
the forefathers of the rulers of tomorrow. Among the expanding races are the Slavs, 
Japanese, Chinese, Malayans, and certain mixed races in Africa and South America. 
There is no race on earth which cannot, when its turn has come, boast of good claims 
to hold the helm of mankind. 


The conceptions which were once entertained, at least among 
men of science belonging to the white race, as to the future of the 
population of the world, consisted essentially in generalizing the 
transient conditions of European populations or those of European 
origin. When Europe found itself almost at a standstill in demo- 
graphic conditions there was already a widely accepted theory that 
the population of the world remained on the whole about the same, 
increasing in some parts and in some periods, and decreasing in 
other periods and in other territories. But when, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, there occurred that rapid increase of 
European populations which lasted until recent years, the earth 
seemed too small for their predicted expansion, while it was thought 
that the other races would almost melt away like snow under the 
sun upon their coming into contact with the superior white race. 

More objective observations among all the populations of the 
world allow one to present for acceptance a more comprehensive 
and more plausible theory. The idea that before the white race the 
others would draw back and disappear was to be corrected by the 
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experience of facts. As a matter of fact, it had arisen from a super- 
ficial generalization of what has occurred to some Indian and Oce- 
anic populations. Egyptians, Arabs, Indians, and Chinese, while 
they appeared persistingly loath to accept any plans of Western 
assimilation, offered to the penetration of European masses an un- 
conquerable resistance. And before European supremacy, which 
had affirmed itself in the past, they showed an increasing resist- 
ance; nay, they even showed an ambition to place themselves on the 
same level. The clash of the Russian empire with Japan caused 
Europe to reflect upon the foundation of its vaunted superiority. 

On the other hand, it is to be borne in mind that, while a number 
of populations have died out on coming into contact with European 
races, this might have happened because they were already on the 
decline. One must especially take into account the fact that there 
are cases in which portions of a race which have not come into con- 
tact with the whites have shown less power of resistance than a 
portion which has mingled with the whites. The latter, moreover, 
has sometimes shown a certain revival.’ 

Among the white races, it is true, modern investigations have 
brought to light that not a few nations, although apparently still 
finding themselves in a period of flourishing increase, in reality are 
on the eve of a decrease. Virtually it may be said that they are al- 
ready decreasing. As a matter of fact, if their decrease does not 
manifest itself it is because, owing to the past dynamism of births, 
the ages from twenty to forty are unusually abundant in the present 
period. That is to say, there is an abundance of those ages which 
almost exclusively produce births, while they give a relatively slight 
contribution to deaths. If one eliminates the effect of this transitory 
circumstance, it is clear that, in many countries, the number of 
births which have occurred within the last years is insufficient 
to reproduce the present adult population. In such conditions are 
now Sweden, Norway, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Germany, Aus- 
tria (and most probably Hungary), Switzerland, Belgium, France, 
England and Wales, Scotland, and very likely Ireland. With the 


* C. Gini, “The Cyclical Rise and Fall of Populations,” Population (Lectures on the 
Harris Foundation, 1929) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 55, 80, 
II0, 140. 
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exception of two small states, Denmark and Holland, the whole of 
Northern, Central, and Western Europe is therefore in virtual de- 
crease, while outside Europe the United States of America is rap- 
idly approaching such a situation and may by this time be said to 
be in a virtually stationary condition.’ 

Meanwhile the white races find themselves in some parts of the 
world closely pressed by some of those populations which should 
have disappeared in the face of their invasion. Even leaving aside 
the advance of the yellow races, which are very hard to keep from 
pouring over the European settlements of Indonesia and Oceania, 
it is the Bantus that in South Africa endanger the supremacy of the 
whites; it is the Mexican population in America that is gradually 
creeping in greater measure into the United States. 

The demographic experience of the various races and nations, 
strengthened, on one hand, by the teaching of history and archaeo- 
logical discoveries and, on the other, by the traces of paleontology 
as well as by the observations and multifarious experiments of 
botanists and zodlogists, leads us to believe that human races and 
nations perform a cycle in their evolution the same as individuals. 
Like individuals, they are born, grow up to a certain point at which 
their development stops, to remain at a standstill for some time, and 
at last to give way to a gradual decrease which will have its natural 
conclusion in its extinction.* 

It is significant how the last conclusions of science agree in this 
way with that tradition of the Great Year, which was transmitted 
through centuries in the bosom of the ancient Babylonian and 
Etruscan civilizations. The Tuscan sages, Plutarch tells us, used to 
teach that to the various human races, differing in life and manners, 
heaven has allotted each its time, which is limited by the circuit of 
the Great Year, after which a renovation of the world and a substi- 
tution in human races take place.* 

In nations and races, as in individuals, much depends on their 

* Gini, op. cit., and the previous publications there quoted of Dublin and Lotka, 
of Kuczynski, and of Gini. 

* Gini, of. cit., pp. 5-12. 


* Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, translated by J. and W. Langhorne (London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1878), I, 497-08. 
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constitutional qualities in determining the features which they pre- 
sent at a given moment. Undoubtedly in the course of history there 
have been and there are nations and races from many points of view 
superior, and others, in their complex, inferior. But much also de- 
pends on their age, that is to say, on the stage of their evolution, the 
period of their development being marked in the various nations 
and races by common traits. Thus the world may be compared to 
an immense field of fireworks; each rocket representing a stock 
which rises until it touches a different height, it shines brilliantly 
and sometimes it explodes to illumine with its light a large part of 
the sky, then falls and extinguishes itself to leave room for other 
rockets which are rising from below, they, too, to sparkle in their 
turn with a more or less intense and diffused but always a fleeting 
light. To an eternal spectator who should contemplate the sight 
from the heavens, the lot of the small rockets is not apparent, and 
he is left with only the image of a huge luminous bunch, which at 
times may appear stationary and at times transforms itself in al- 
ternatives of unwonted flourishing and transitory decay.° 

There is therefore no necessity to be alarmed whether a stock 
spreads rapidly upon the earth or stops and seems destined to ex- 
tinguish itself; in the shade of the dark forge of nature others are 
getting ready to take its place. The numerical fixity, if it some- 
times corresponds to the global situation of mankind, only conceals 
under its appearance a continuous ascent, descent, and substitution 
of different stocks. 


But how do human stocks rise, develop, and die out? History 
replies that the dominant stocks rise at the boundary line of the 
old declining populations, very likely on account of crossbreeding 
with other races, generally not so evolved or evolved in a different 
way. Thus, on the border of classic Greece, the Macedonian stock 
matures, a stock which will have afterward to spread upon such a 
large part of the known world; so on the border of the Etruscan 
dominion is ripening the power of Rome, on the border of the Ro- 
man Empire are being prepared the Teutonic stocks, the principal 
architects of modern civilization. Likewise, on the limit of the 


*C. Gini, “Le leggi di evoluzione delle nazioni,” Econcmia (December, 1924). 
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dwellings of the black race, properly called, and the Hamitic race 
there has been growing in other times the first nucleus of Bantus 
destinec. to take the place of the pure Negroes and of the more 
primitive populations in the greater part of Africa. On the boun- 
daries of the territories of the Chinese and Malayan stocks has 
grown the Japanese nation; on the boundaries of the Tartaric em- 
pire there have been growing the Slav nations. 

It is to be noted that the new races and nations which we meet in 
history can account for only a very small portion of the new types 
produced by racial crossings. They represent the few successful 
attempts as compared to the vastly greater number which have 
failed either because the products of the cross were not successful 
as regards quality, or because they were not sufficiently prolific, or 
because the hybrids were not adequately subjected to the selective 
action of the struggle for life or of sexual competition or of emigra- 
tion, which eliminate inferior specimens and dissonant combina- 
tions, or else because they went under in the struggle for life.° 

The Slav stocks whose process of expansion is nearest and best 
known to us, and which is still continuing, show us how it pro- 
ceeds. it generally proceeds by slow infiltrations and substitutions, 
of which the wars more often represent the conclusion than the in- 
strument, and the infiltrations and substitutions are explained by 
the presence of a particularly high birth-rate which is not equaled 
by the death-rate.’ 

For populations, just as for individuals, evolution is character- 
ized, from a functional point of view, by a progressive differentia- 
tion of their elements, which leads to the settling of social classes, 
among whom a continuous interchange takes place, having the ef- 
fect of substituting by a permanent renewing process the least re- 
productive elements for those endowed with a greater demograph- 
ical vitality. The development stops when the power of reproduc- 


* C. Gini, “The Cyclical Rise and Fall of Populations,” pp. 96, 107-8. 


*C. Gini, “Il diverso accrescimento delle classi sociali e la concentrazione della 
ricchezza,” Giornale degli Economisti, Vol. XIII (1909); I fattori demografici dell’ 
evoluzione delle nazioni (Turin: Bocca, 1912), pp. 46 and 61; “Fattori latenti delle 
guerre,” Rivista Italiana di sociologia (1915), reprinted in Problemi sociologici della 
guerra (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1921), pp. 15-22; “Les mouvements de population,” 
Revue d’hygiéne, November, 1927, pp. 812-15. 
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_ tion of the latter is scarcely enough to meet the losses of the former; 
later, when it becomes insufficient, decay sets in if no infusion of 

“new blood by a young stock takes place. In fine, in one manner or 
in another, the replacement of the ancient stock by a new one oc- 
curs; it occurs slowly and almost unnoticeably if the old nation, in 
its decline, has allowed the elements of the new stocks to filtrate 
gradually into its structure and be assimilated by it, as has hap- 
pened with the great part of the nations bordering on the Slavs. It 
occurs violently if, as has been the case with ancient Rome, the feel- 
ing of a categorical superiority of race has raised a barrier against 
the demographical pressure of the new populations which crowded 
at the frontiers.® 

When the genuine representatives of the stock which yields its 
place are not extinguished, as happened in Greece and Rome, their 
remains are swept off and amalgamated or cast out by the invading 
race. At other times in conditions of relative purity they find shel- 
ter where the aims of the conquerors do not reach. All the world is 
thus strewn with the detritus of the old ruling races whose structure 
was broken by the expansion, sometimes, we might say, by the ex- 
plosion of the new races. We find such remnants confined, as if in 
their last intrenchments, in the most inhospitable regions, in the 
mountainous cliffs, or in the desert regions, or in the impenetrable 
mass of the virgin forests, or in the hyperborean regions, or in the 
islands lost on the ocean. Such remains are called Pigmies, Bush- 
men, Negritos, Ainus, Laplanders, Eskimos, Fuegians. 

It is here proper to recall that these conclusions are in keeping 
with those which the long experience of stock and plant breeders 
suggests. In their case, also, the new breeds obtained are generally 
the result of crossing, whose progeny, when especially fitted, have 
been fixed by selection and inbreeding; but only a small number of 
these crossings have formed the starting-point for a new breed. 
Here, again, the offspring is sometimes characterized by inferior 
powers of resistance and poorer quality than their parents; some- 
times again, although stronger, they are completely or almost com- 
pletely sterile; only occasionally, and often only as the result of a 


* C. Gini, “The Cyclical Rise and Fall of Populations,” pp. 17-20, 57-62. 
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long process of selection, a cross is obtained which unites favorable 
individual characteristics with high reproductive powers. 

The results arrived at by geneticists with the help of the Men- 
delian theory from a series of well-organized experiments have con- 
firmed in detail and explained, at least to some extent, the observa- 
tions of breeders. To purify in segregation, with the help of en- 
dogamy and selection, the lines obtained from crossings in order to 
cross again the pure lines so obtained and then start the cycle over 
again, seems by common consent the best way to obtain new forms 
and improve existing ones. Some think we should seek here also 
for the origin of domestic animals and cultivated plants, both of 
which should be considered as hybrids of different forms or species 
which have undergone a process of selection.° 

The observation of the reproductive processes met with in na- 
ture, particularly in plants, shows, moreover, that these things be- 
have as though nature tried to assure, at least from time to time, 
the possibility of crossbreeding, and this would be the reason for 
the prevalence of sexual reproduction. Indeed, some authors con- 
tend that in nature new forms always arise from crossbreeding, 
some being eliminated by selection while others survive, forming the 
species.° 

It is hardly necessary to note the illuminating bearing that all 
these facts and proofs have for the cyclic theory of the evolution of 
populations. For that theory leads close observers to the conclu- 
sion that matters proceed with the human species as they do in na- 
ture, in the domestication and in the scientific rearing of plants and 
animals. Apart from the appearance of mutations, not only the 
dominating races of mankind, as we have seen in the foregoing, 
but all races, would derive their origin from crossbreeding. The 
group feeling determined by physical, or social, or cultural, or ad- 
ministrative factors (race, caste, city, state, etc.) and the hostility 
of neighboring groups act as an isolating factor, and in isolation 
the complete fusion of stocks which have been thus mingled grad- 
ually takes place. In this consists the biological function of the 
group feeling. When isolation continues for a long time, decadence 


* For the literature on these topics see “The Cyclical Rise and Fall of Populations,” 
PP. 135, 138. 
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sets in, the only remedy for which is the fusion of new blood brought 
about by the invasion of new races from which, under the same or 
some other name, a new ethnic unity arises, starting a new cycle. 
All the human populations, as is often asserted today, would there- 
fore be crossed in the sense that all have arisen from recent or re- 
mote crossings. In this sense there would be no originally pure 
races, but only purified races, which, however, cannot continue in- 
definitely, as, after reaching a certain stage of evolution and a cer- 
tain degree of homogeneity, they would end by decaying if they 
were not renewed by new crossbreeding. Thus the cyclic process of 
evolution which occurs in the human populations, though at first it 
may seem a wasteful system since it implies periodical recovery 
and dispersion of energy, really under the biological laws governing 
organic life corresponds to the ideal system suggested by the most 
modern results of genetics. 


What is the present situation of the living races, and what is their 
respective future? The “great race is passing” is the alarm cry 
which is now going from mouth to mouth among the admirers of 
the Teutonic stock. As a matter of fact, we have seen how most of 
the countries inhabited by it are already in a condition of virtual 
demographic decay. Nor shall I object to the epithet of “great 
race” which its admirers attribute to it. The populations of Chaldea 
and Egypt, with which mankind entered the civilized state, and 
those of classic Greece and Rome, whose achievements even now re- 
main in some respects unsurpassed, may perhaps be considered supe- 
rior to the best present-day stock. One must acknowledge, however, 
that the cycle of civilization which we are crossing today is chiefly 
due to the Teutonic stock, and it is to be admitted that it can well 
aspire to figure among the greatest of which the history of mankind 
can boast. Is the senility of the great race so advanced as to do 
away with every hope that it may still transmit, in a fecund cross- 
breeding, its qualities to a future ruling race? It is not less difficult 
to foresee the future fecundity of races than that of individuals; 
anyhow it does not seem bold to think that the same feeling of su- 
periority which prevented the timely fusion of the Greeks and the 
Romans with the barbarians will be destined to prevent the de- 
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scendants of these from being the forefathers of the rulers of to- 
morrow. At any rate, one who preoccupies himself more with the 
future of humanity than with the future of a special race must ac- 
knowledge that among the same races there are not wanting young 
stocks clearly destined to take the place of the Teutonic stocks in 
the peopling of the world. 

We have already mentioned the expansion, which is still lasting, 
of the Slav stocks, and our gaze may also be directed toward the 
crucible of races, mostly of white origin, which is perhaps preparing 
new specimens for history in the lower part of the South American 
continent. 

On the border of the white civilization we may direct our attention 
to the population of India, where a mixture of extremely different 
stocks shows a remarkable power of reproduction and expansion. 
Outside the circle of the white races the Japanese stock is still en- 
dowed with a strong power of expansion and, behind it, by this time 
is being matured, upon a larger scale and perhaps with a higher 
power of individual qualities, the future Chinese nation, while on 
the boundaries between Asia and Oceania, a particularly lively 
source of the Malayan race has made of Java one of the demo- 
graphic centers of the highest density, if not quite the most dense 
of all. In Central America and in the torrid zones of South America 
the half-breeds of the European and Indian races are rapidly sub- 
stituting the decaying aborigines and boast of a reproducing power 
which might be a symptom of a new cycle of development.*® Also 
some branches of the Bantu stock in South Africa show a note- 
worthy increasing power. 

The future of mankind appears therefore surely intrusted to 
multifarious vital stocks. The world will probably be the field of a 
struggle between the young white and yellow races (if not also 
black, Malayan, and Indian half-breeds) which will in the future 
fight for supremacy. In fact, we may say they have already started 
the game. 

It would be bold to make a comparison between the capacity of 
the still young new stocks and that of the populations which, in the 
height of their development, show premonitory signs of extinction, 


* Gini, op. cit., pp. 129-30, 140. 
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as it were bold to make a comparison between the intellectual ca- 
pacity of a grown-up person who profits by the education of all his 
life and that of a newly born child. The comparison might lead to 
conclusions as fallacious as those which a Greek or a Roman would 
have surely expressed if he had been able to foresee that the future 
progress of mankind would be intrusted to the populations which 
they called barbarians. Taking a broad view, it can only be to the 
advantage of civilization that races and nations varying in character 
and aptitudes shall successively take the leadership of mankind, 
each giving the contribution of its own particular culture and genius. 
In its domineering supremacy the white race often presumes to be 
the exclusive architect of human civilization; but, in truth, he who 
analyzes carefully the elements from which this results in the field 
of alimentation, of farming and breeding, of medicine, of productive 
technique, of conveyances, of fine arts, of pure science, of juridical 
organization and social solidarity, will easily persuade himself of 
the extreme variety of their origin. To modern culture, not only the 
civilization of Chaldea, of Egypt, of Greece, and of Rome, which 
are regarded as forming the genealogical tree of our social organiza- 
tion, but also the black, the Chinese, the Malayan, the Hindu, and 
that of the pre-Columbian populations of America have brought 
numerous and substantial contributions. 

Perhaps there is not a race on the earth which cannot, when its 
turn comes, boast of good claims to direct the helm of mankind 
toward its further destiny. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE CHARACTER 
EDUCATION INQUIRY’ 


HUGH HARTSHORNE 
Yale University 


ABSTRACT 


The conclusions of particular interest to sociologists concern the influence of 
groups, e.g., occupational, national, religious, community, school, and classroom. 
Although these influences cannot be completely disentangled, the presence or absence 
of association between conduct and each of these environmental factors is frequently 
traceable. Honesty and helpfulness, e.g., show independent association with religious 
background, although inhibition and persistence do not. Differences among religious 
and national groups in moral knowledge seem to be almost wholly a function of differ- 
ences in level of intelligence. Socio-economic differences are reflected in school hon- 
esty, but only slightly in service tendencies, and these slight differences are swallowed 
up in community differences, as shown, e.g., by the superiority of a mid-social group 
in helpfulness and co-operation. The classroom group, although far from being a 
“natural” group, shows evidences of possessing a distinctive morale, or code, which 
operates as one factor in determining scores on tests of conduct and knowledge. It 
would seem that the pupils respond to the classroom (its prestige, expectancy, morale, 
code, teacher, or what not) as a factor common to all test situations. The result is a 
group correlation between knowledge and conduct which has no necessary counter- 
part in the individual integration of the members of the group. The more the members 
of groups resemble their own group-mates, the less differentiated they appear. The 
more groups as groups resemble one another the better differentiated the members 
may become. On the whole the integration of children in Grades 5 to 8 is only slightly 
more than chance would provide. 


An investigation of the nature of character could hardly be other- 
wise than sociological. In a sense, therefore, the entire report’ of the 
Character Education Inquiry is a sociological document. Had it 
been written by sociologists, however, its emphases might have been 
quite different, and it is for the sake of making more prominent cer- 
tain data which are of primary interest to sociology that this paper 
is written. 

NATURE OF THE DATA 


Those who have read the report of the Inquiry will recall the na- 
ture of the data gathered. The primary data consist of objective 
records of conduct in social situations. The conducts selected for 

* The Character Education Inquiry was conducted by Teachers College from 1924 


to 1929 in co-operation with the Institute of Social and Religious Research. Dr. Mark 
A. May and Dr. Hugh Hartshorne were the codirectors. 


* The report has appeared in three volumes under the title Studies in the Nature of 
Character, published by Macmillan Company. 
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study were deception, helpful behavior, co-operation, persistence, 
and inhibition, each within certain well-defined test situations. Be- 
havior was recorded qualitatively by reference to commonly ac- 
cepted definitions of deception, helpfulness, etc., and quantitatively 
by reference to the rate at which instances of these sorts of behavior 
occurred, if they occurred at all. Thus the deception score on one 
type of honesty test is the probable number of times a pupil made 
use of an answer sheet in the course of ten minutes. 

These particular classes of conduct were chosen partly because 
of their a priori significance for the maintenance of successful group 
relations, partly because of their relation to individual achievement, 
and partly because it was possible to devise standard situations for 
measuring the frequency with which each form of conduct occurred. 

Three sampling processes were involved—first, the sampling of 
social conduct in general; second, the sampling of situations within 
which such modes of conduct operate; and, third, the sampling of 
the pupils’ contacts with these particular situations. The adequacy 
of these samples was in each case statistically determined by the use 
of an adaptation of the Spearman-Brown prediction formula. 

A second group of primary data consisted of scores on tests of so- 
cial intelligence and attitude. Three types of material were in- 
volved: first, material which could be objectively scored, as, e.g., a 
social-ethical vocabulary test; second, material which, as scored, 
represented the pupils’ approximation to “enlightened opinion” re- 
garding “right and wrong” conduct; and, third, an arrangement of 
the latter type of material to reveal in the score not only the pupils’ 
ability to comprehend social standards but also the degree of con- 
viction with which these opinions are entertained. 

Since the imaginary situations of the tests are social in character 
and reveal the pupils’ assimilation of social standards of action, the 
scores are of significance for sociological investigation.*® 

Supplementary to these behavior and opinion records are the 
data consisting of measures and observations of such factors as age, 
sex, intelligence, suggestibility, neurotic condition, socio-economic 
status, health, assimilation of cultural factors of the environment, 


* Of even greater interest might be the actual opinions expressed by the pupils. 
Very little study of the records has been made with this in view, however. 
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size of family, nationality and church connections of parents, school 
behavior and achievement, and reputation. 


THE POPULATIONS STUDIED 


Several thousand school children were involved in the study at 
one time or another. Subsequent to the investigation of deception, 
the Inquiry concentrated on three populations, each of Grades 5 
to 8, in three contrasted communities. X is a high middle-class 
residential section of New Haven. Z is an unfavored community, 
largely foreign, in the same city. Y is a small town in eastern New 
York, with a socio-economic average falling between the other two 
groups, but with a wide range of social background. To these chil- 
dren, some 850 in all, the entire battery of tests was administered, 
requiring about 30 classroom hours. In addition, supplementary 
data obtainable from school records, teachers, parents, and leaders 
were secured. 


SOCIOLOGICAL CORRELATES OF CONDUCT 


In view of the fact that the results of the Inquiry regarding the 
associations between conduct and background are in print, it would 
be a waste of time to repeat these findings, even if space permitted. 
Instead, I shall pick out a few of the more significant and suggestive 
conclusions for brief mention before turning to the main problems 
of this paper. 

Environmental factors in moral conduct.—Socio-economic handi- 
caps are accompanied by corresponding increments of deceptive 
conduct. In the case of helpfulness and co-operation, however, al- 
though within any one community the children of more favored 
backgrounds are the more socialized, the most socialized community 
of the three referred to above was population Y (the mid-social 
group) rather than population X (the high social group). 

No such associations with general environment, however, are 
found in the case of persistence and inhibition, with regard to which 
the socially inferior community, Z, frequently scored highest. Nev- 
ertheless, within any one community, self-control increases with 
level of social background. 

It would seem, then, that there is a slight social trend in conduct 
going along with improvement in social condition, but that this is 
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swallowed up in the influence of the community as a whole. Hence 
we must look also to other factors in community life for sources of 
moral conduct. 

In religious and national differences we have two sets of factors 
which cut across communities, tending to keep them either above 
or below the general level of conduct which their socio-economic 
status alone would entitle them to. It is difficult or impossible to 
disentangle these two factors or to separate them from the socio- 
economic status. The implications of the data are that the cultural 
complex associated with national tendencies and religious back- 
ground affects honesty and service tendencies to an extent not ac- 
counted for by differences in intelligence and socio-economic status. 
These influences are maintained for national groups in the case of 
persistence and inhibition, but in these two types of conduct the re- 
ligious groups are not consistently differentiated. 

That national and religious culture is not the only other source 
(besides economic status) of differences in conduct is further indi- 
cated by this fact: The children of American-born and of Protes- 
tant parentage in a community predominantly foreign and Catholic 
scored lower than similar groups in communities predominantly 
American and Protestant but higher than the foreign and Catholic 
of their own community. But the children of foreign-born and of 
Catholic parentage in communities predominantly American and 
Protestant scored higher than similar groups in communities pre- 
dominantly foreign and Catholic, but lower than the American and 
Protestant groups of their own communities. That is, the minority 
group tended toward the standards of the majority, whether these 
standards were high or low. 

Another type of community influence is found in the factor of 
transiency. Population Y is the most stable of the three communi- 
ties studied and is also the most co-operative. Furthermore, the 
children of higher grades in Y are both more honest and more co- 
operative than those in the lower grades, whereas in Z the higher 
grade children are more dishonest and less co-operative than the 
lower. 

Environmental factors in moral knowledge.—Conclusions con- 
cerning the relation between environment and moral knowledge will 
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be found in the third volume of the report of the Inquiry. Extreme 
differences between the more favored community, X, and both Y 
and Z occur, corresponding to the general social differences be- 
tween these groups. The superiority of X, however, is accounted 
for in large part by its superiority in intelligence, since socio-eco- 
nomic scores do not correlate with moral knowledge scores. On the 
other hand, the correlation between the scores representing the de- 
gree to which subtle cultural factors have been assimilated by the 
subjects and a combination of a large battery of moral knowledge 
and attitude tests, is 0.322-+-0.022, even with intelligence constant. 
It is evident that ability to grasp the ethical implications of life- 
situations is directly associated with ability to grasp the more subtle 
aspects of general culture. 

With regard to national and religious groupings, no evidence was 
found for supposing that scores in moral knowledge were functions 
of the country in which the parents were born or of the church to 
which they belonged. 


GROUP MORALE 


The problem of school and classroom morale as a factor in the 
control of conduct and knowledge will next engage our attention. 
Frequent reference is made to the phenomenon of morale in the first 
two volumes of the report of the Inquiry. It was found that schools 
and classrooms differed from one another in ways which could not 
be accounted for by population selection. In the case of honesty, 
the tendencies observed in a classroom were found to persist from 
one year to another. The children in a classroom resembled one 
another in conduct trends more than they resembled children of 
other classes. These classroom differences are attributed in the re- 
port to differences in classroom experience, which tends to accumu- 
late in such a way as to produce a type of conduct characteristic of 
the class as a whole. Since length of attendance in a school (age 
constant) is not related to degrees of socialization and since indi- 
vidual scores in conduct and moral knowledge do not correlate, the 
report suggests that the classroom morale hypothecated is a func- 
tion of the group as such rather than of the several members of the 
group. In other words, in situations in which the classroom itself is 
a common factor, the pupils tend to respond to the classroom itself 
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(its morale, codes, habits, teacher, prestige, etc.) as much as to the 
specific demands of the test situation. 

Group codes and group conduct —In the third volume of the re- 
port data are available for the study of this problem of group mor- 
ale. I shall now summarize these findings. 

The problem to be dealt with may best be presented in the form 
of a table of intercorrelations. 


THE IN. TERCORRELATION OF CONDUCT TENDENCIES 
(CORRECTED FOR ATTENUATION) 


Service Inhibition Persistence 
Honesty... 0.434 0.487 °.166 
Service... .. 0.472 0.083 


Here we find a degree of interrelation among these various modes 
of conduct ranging from an r of 0.083 to an r of 0.487. To what 
shall we attribute these associations? The question would not seem 
so pertinent were it not for the fact that the scores used for deter- 
mining these relations are combinations of many tests. When single 
tests of honesty, say, are correlated with single tests of service, etc., 
these inter-r’s are greatly reduced. Furthermore, when out-of- 
classroom tests of honesty are correlated (even in combination) 
with other conduct combinations, most of the r’s approximate zero. 
As we deal with less and less complex modes of conduct in situa- 
tions which have less and less in common, we find less and less evi- 
dence of integration. 

Let us consider, then, what various situations may have in com- 
mon which might help to account for the intercorrelations we actu- 
ally find. We get our first suggestion from the evidences of school 
and classroom morale reported in Volumes I and II and from the 
fact just now noted that r’s fall when one set of scores is concerned 
with classroom conduct and the other with out-of-classroom con- 
duct. 

The inter-r’s so far reported have involved all three of our popu- 
lations, X, Y, and Z. The fact that each of these groups exhibits a 
degree of homogeneity within itself, there being significant differ- 
ences among the three, tends to raise the inter-r’s according as one 
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population is found higher or lower than the other on each of two 
variables—or to lower the inter-r’s if one population is higher on 
one variable and lower on the other. To get rid of the influence of 
this heterogeneity we may figure our scores as deviations from the 
means of the respective populations in which each subject belongs. 

But we also find that clasrooms differ from one another within 
one population more than they would by chance, and, again, if they 
differ in the same direction from the mean on two variables, this 
will automatically raise the r for the entire group by virtue, not of 
individual integration, but of the accident of class membership. 
The amount of infiuence* exerted upon the correlation of two varia- 
bles by the fact of classroom heterogeneity is roughly indicated by 
the correlation of classroom means, which shows the maximum ef- 
fect of these classroom differences. 

Thus, if we take one population, say Y, we have three types of 
intercorrelation, one computed from scores taken as deviations 
from the mean of the classroom, another from scores taken as devia- 
tions from the mean of the population, and a third consisting of 
the intercorrelation of classroom means. For the four behaviors 
already listed these three sets of inter-r’s average, in the case of 
population Y, for the classroom means, 0.510; for the whole popu- 
lation, 0.255; but with classroom heterogeneity removed, only 
0.123. 

From these relations it may be seen that when we consider indi- 
viduals only in relation to their own groups, the modes of behavior 
with which we have been dealing have very little in common, but 
when we introduce the common factor of the classroom a relation- 
ship is discovered which appears in the intercorrelations to an extent 
directly proportional to the amount of heterogeneity among the 
rooms. And even the little which the r’s on the homogeneous groups 
do have in common (an average 7 of 0.123) tends to disappear alto- 
gether when we break up our combinations of tests and deal only 
with single tests of honesty, service, etc. 

The problem of heterogeneity—Our problem now shifts to the 
explanation of these classroom differences. It is because of these 

‘For the statistical procedures used see M. A. May, “A Method for Correcting 
Coefficients of Correlation for Heterogeneity in the Data,” Jour. Ed. Psych., XX, 
417-23. 
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differences that any association at all among our various conducts 
is discovered by the correlation technique. It is important to know, 
then, whether the classroom means in honesty, service, inhibition, 
and persistence are intercorrelated because these factors are asso- 
ciated with basic facts like age, mental age, and brightness, in terms 
of which the classrooms might easily be genuinely differentiated. If 
this should prove to be the case, our correlations would turn out to 
be accidents due to classroom selection and to have no apparent 
codal significance. But, as a matter of fact, no such associations 
exist between classroom means in age or intelligence and the be- 
haviors studied as would account for the intercorrelations found 
among the behaviors. The hypothesis of some such factor as class- 
room morale, common to all test situations, is thus fortified. 

The problem of a group code—Just how the complex common 
factor of morale, as we have called it, operates is not settled merely 
by pointing to its existence.’ One possible explanation of the slight 
association found among the various forms of “good” conduct 
studied is the presence of some effective standard in the minds of 
the subjects. And it is true that a combination of all our conduct 
scores correlates with a combination of our moral knowledge scores 
to the extent of 0.422, which, when corrected for attenuation, rises 
to 0.632. Even when intelligence is held constant the raw r’s be- 
tween conduct and various knowledge and attitude tests range from 
0.117 to 0.264. But these r’s are in part a function of the type of 
heterogeneity we have just been discussing. When only one popu- 
lation is taken and when we remove the influence of heterogeneity 
among the classrooms of this population this r of 0.632 between 
knowledge and conduct drops (corrected) to 0.116. Thus we see 
that classroom heterogeneity accounts for most of the correlation 
observed between knowledge and conduct. Indeed, for Y alone the 
r between the means of all conduct scores and the means of all 
knowledge scores is 0.841. 

Again, however, we need to ask whether this association is due to 
the common factor of age or of intelligence. It is impossible to quote 

* In the monograph, Testing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong, Hartshorne, May, 


et al., Religious Education Association, it was pointed out that as the same children 
go from one situation to another they alter their answers on these opinion tests. 
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here the evidence or the arguments adduced in support of the theory 
that over and above the influence of mere accidental selection there 
exists a classroom code which operates as an aspect of the classroom 
situation to which the children make a direct response in all tests of 
conduct and opinion. A brief summary, however, will be attempted. 
That classrooms are genuinely differentiated in moral knowledge 
is clear. Further, we have classrooms of the same level of intelli- 
gence which still show differentiation in moral knowledge. Further, 
we find nine classes which are heterogeneous in intelligence but 
homogeneous in knowledge. Intelligence, therefore, is not neces- 
sarily involved as a common factor. Correlating the mean class- 
room scores for honesty with those for age, intelligence, and moral 
knowledge, we find, for population Y, r’s of 0.53, 0.52, and 0.76, 
respectively. Even if the classes had all been of the same level of in- 
telligence or age, the r between knowledge and honesty would not 
have been greatly reduced. In the case of service tendencies, how- 
ever, it seems that the group correlations may be accounted for by 
class selection in intelligence and age. 

The effort to show that the correlation of group means in knowl- 
edge and conduct is a function of community, of intelligence or age, 
is somewhat fallacious. In any concrete situation age and intelli- 
gence are real factors leading to differences in both conduct and 
code. The isolation of conduct and code from the influence of age 
and intelligence is an abstraction. No matter what may be the source 
of classroom correlations, they do exist, whereas corresponding in- 
dividual correlations do not exist, and no matter what may be the 
source of classroom morale it does exist, whereas corresponding in- 
dividual integration does not exist. 

We are not confined to this reasoning, however, since we have in 
population Z an instance of negative correlation between age and 
honesty means (—o.69) and a relatively low r between intelligence 
and honesty (0.54) as compared with honesty and knowledge 
(0.84). Consequently if we had had classes of the same age and 
intelligence in Z, the group r between honesty and knowledge (0.84) 
would actually have been higher than it turned out to be. That is, 

significant fact seems not to be selection, but group experience. 
the whole, therefore, the contention that class morale is built 
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up within a room and is a potent factor in determining knowledge 
and conduct and the correlation of the two is well supported. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTEGRATION 


The correlation of measures of social conduct reveals definite 
though slight relations among miscellaneous tendencies which seem 
to be due to the presence of genuine classroom differences rather 
than to the integration of the individuals composing the population. 
Similarly, a definite relationship exists between measures of social 
intelligence and measures of conduct, but this also is seen to be 
largely a factor of group differentiation rather than of individual 
integration. Groups which average high in moral knowledge also 
average high in social conduct, not chiefly because they are differ- 
entiated also in intelligence and age but because of a genuine asso- 
ciation between the status of a classroom in knowledge and the 
status of a classroom in conduct. This status, which is not only 
produced by the members of a group but is also operative in the 
form of expectancy or prestige, constitutes a potent aspect of the 
group situation to which the individuals respond. We have called it 
morale or code. It is exhibited in a tendency toward classroom uni- 
formity in both conduct and knowledge and toward an association 
between the two which is not a function of any direct causal nexus 
in the mind of the pupil but of the fact that both conduct and knowl- 
edge or morale and code are common to the various test situations 
faced by the pupils of a classroom. 

We may therefore conceive of the group as possessing a degree of 
unity which is so far distinct from the ethical integration of the indi- 
viduals composing the group as to vary independently of such indi- 
vidual integration. For individual integration is evidenced by high 
correlations between individual scores when these are taken as de- 
viations from group means. But such correlations may occur when 
there is little differentiation among groups. On the other hand, high 
correlations between group means can occur only when there is sig- 
nificant differentiation among groups; and under these conditions 
the individuals composing the groups tend to exhibit less differentia- 
tion among themselves, i.e., they tend toward uniformity. If all 
members of a group thought and acted in the same way, the indi- 
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viduals would appear to be integrated to be sure, and the group 
might under these circumstances be distinct from other groups. 
What we gain in group unity we may gain by reducing individual 
variation and individual integration (save in the sense of uniform- 
ity). What we gain in individual variation and integration we may 
gain by reducing group variation and group unity. 

In so far, then, as we project common action on the basis of agree- 
ment in thought as a desired outcome of group experience, we may 
endanger the individual integration of standards and conduct which 
is usually regarded as fundamental to character. It is the virtue of 
the parliamentary process of voting that it may secure common ac- 
tion without necessarily implying agreement in thought. Under 
such circumstances, at least a partial integration of character can 
survive group integration. The same is true of autocratic forms of 
social organization which secure joint action without joint thought. 
It may be questioned, however, whether the recent trends toward 
more complete group integration, involving the achievement of 
group action through the medium of a common will, may not de- 
tract from the integrity of the individuals who, in this act at least, 
combine in an undifferentiated unity of will. In a very true sense, 
the individual loses himself in this process. He falls in love with a 
group or a common will. If such a common will were the attribute 
of a continuing and all-inclusive personality, such loss of self might 
conceivably result in a new form of self-integration, but if it is a 
new will for each group and each occasion, such experiences of 
merging one’s will with the wills of others could result only in the 
disintegration of the self. 

That something of this sort takes place in childhood seems to be 
the case, as in his efforts to find himself in a variety of groups a 
youngster conscientiously meets the conflicting demands made upon 
his conduct and loyalty. A study of the amount of integration ac- 
tually exhibited by children reveals that the average standard de- 
viation of individual scores on a number of tests is only slightly less 
than the standard deviation of scores selected at random. 

The problem of self-integration is thus seen to be tied up with the 
problem of social integration. The problem of how we may achieve 
both without sacrificing either has yet to be solved, for we may pro- 
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duce groups at the expense of individual differentiation and integra- 
tion at the expense of group differentiation. Logically, we must be 
content either with better differentiated groups and less differen- 
tiated individuals, or less differentiated groups with greater differ- 
entiation among individuals, or else discover some optimum com- 
promise or moving balance between the two. We need to choose our 
ultimate social unit—the individual or the group. If we choose the 
former, the fundamental group is humanity—or some ideal society. 
If we choose the latter, which group shall we select? With each 
additional group demanding adjustment from its members, we limit 
the possible integration of the individual. 

The suggestion that the process of social self-integration reaches 
its fulfilment in genuine religious experience is not new, but its per- 
tinence was never more manifest. 
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MEASURES OF SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


RUTH STRANG 
Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


“Social intelligence,” which is frequently defined as “ability to deal with people,” 
has two aspects, not necessarily related—the knowledge aspect and the functional as- 
pect. Measurements of these two aspects have been devised: (1) paper and pencil 
tests to measure knowledge, and (2) real situations used as tests, rating scales, ques- 
tionnaires, and photographs to ascertain the extent to which an individual reacts in a 
social way or possesses certain skills or traits judged to be useful iff social situations. 
There is need for testing further the reliability and validity of these measures and for 
improving those which seem to be most useful in differentiating the individual who can 
get along with other people from the one who lacks this ability. 


“Social intelligence” is frequently defined as “ability to deal with 
people.’ The terms social intelligence, “social adaptability,” and 
“sociability” are sometimes used interchangeably.” Gilliland* ex- 
pands this simple definition as follows: 

The sociable individual may be defined as the individual who has the ability 
to get on agreeably with his fellow men, who is inclined or adapted for society, 
who is friendly and above all easy to talk to. He is companionable and fond of 
mingling with others; he seems to enjoy people and likes to be with them and 
to talk to them much of the time. In short, he is the type of individual we call 
a “good mixer.” 


Such a definition requires further elaboration, since sociability like 
honesty is not a unit characteristic but rather a complex pattern of 
behavior. An individual may get along with one person but not with 
another; with one individual in a certain situation but not in a dif- 
ferent situation; with one individual at a particular time but not at 
another time. Factors of fatigue, physical irritation, momentary 
mental attitude, a chance remark which evokes a previous experi- 
ence with all its original emotional content, and other subtle condi- 
tions may result in either success or failure in getting along with the 
same person in two apparently similar situations. 

*Thelma Hunt, “The Measurement of Social Intelligence,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XII (1928), 317. 

* Jui-ching Hsia, A Study of the Sociability of Elementary School Children (New 
York: Teachers College, 1928), p. 1. 

* A. R. Gilliland and Ruth S. Burke, ‘““A Measure of Sociability,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, X (1926), 315-26. 
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ELEMENTS IN SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


Although there is danger in trying to analyze into elements a reac- 
tion in which the whole situation may be changed by the modifica- 
tion of a single factor the significance of which is frequently unrec- 
ognized, such an analysis has been attempted. For example, in the 
George Washington University Test of Social Intelligence six as- 
pects of “social intelligence” are tested: (1) judgment in social 
situations; (2) memory for names and faces; (3) recognition of 
mental states from the expression of the face; (4) knowledge of the 
characteristic behavior of people; (5) social information; (6) rec- 
ognition of mental states from the utterances of a person. Gilliland* 
uses as objective indications of sociability the number of personal 
letters received, the number of “intimate friends,’ “ordinary 
friends,” and “speaking acquaintances,” and the extent of partici- 
pation in certain social activities—dances, social gatherings, mov- 
ies, and theaters; and as subjective indications, the extent to which 
the subject enjoys being with other people during his leisure time, 
likes public speaking and dramatics, and enjoys meeting new peo- 
ple. It would be interesting to observe carefully a number of people 
who show a marked degree of “social intelligence” in order to see 
whether there are involved in this ability factors other than these 
already listed which seem to account for their success in getting 
along with a variety of people in many different situations. 

There arises also the very interesting theoretical question as to 
the degree to which abstract or general intelligence enters into social 
intelligence. Judging from the decidedly significant correlations 
found between the Social Intelligence Test and tests of general intel- 
ligence (see Table I), we should say that the individuals who have 
high general intelligence tend to have high social intelligence. The 
same ability, namely, the ability to adjust one’s self to new situa- 
tions, seems to be needed in both social and non-social situations. 
General intelligence and social intelligence may be unanalyzable 
parts of “a total organic attitude, involving attitudes of mind, emo- 
tional conditions, ingrained habits and conditioned behavior.’” 


* Op. cit., pp. 320-21. 


5 David L. Mackaye, “The Interrelation of Emotion and Intelligence,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXIV (1928), 453. “ 
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MEASURES OF SOCAL INTELLIGENCE 


Some experimentation has already been done with different meas- 
ures of social intelligence. The most fruitful tools of investigation 
seem to be tests, test situations, rating of social traits, question- 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GENERAL INTELLIGENCE AND 
SoctAL INTELLIGENCE* 


General Intelligence Test Used r P.E. Sample Investigator 


Thorndike Intelligence Ex- 
amination for High-School 
0.56 |+0.029 | 258 graduate students | Broomt 

Thorndike Intelligence Ex- 
amination for High-School 


ree .42 |+ .o51 | 118 college Freshmen Garrett and 
Kelloggt 
Group 136 high school] Grosvenor§ 
girls 
George Washington Univer- 
sity Mental Alertness Test} .54 |........] 243 college Freshmen Hunt!| 
O’Rourke College Entrance 
Thorndike College Entrance 
.42 |........| 118 college Freshmen Hunt 
Brown University Test...... .56 |........| 96 college Freshmen and| Hunt 
Sophomores 
McCall Multi-Mental Test..| .25 |........| 130 advanced students | Hunt 
Thorndike Intelligence Test 
for College Students...... 33 graduate students Pintner and 
Upshall § 


Thorndike Intelligence Test 
for College Students..... . 0.44 |+0.04 157 graduate women Strang** 


* The George Washington University Social Intelligence Test was the measure of social intelligence 
used; the correlations reported are the usual Pearson r’s. The P.E. was not given by all investigators. 

t Broom, op. cit., p. 427. 

t Garrett and Kellogg, op. cit., p. 125. 


§ Edith L. Grosvenor, “‘A Study of the Social Intelligence of High School Pupils,” American Physical 
Education Review, XXXII (1927), 656. 


|| Hunt, op. cit., p. 327. 
 Pintner and Upshall, of. cit., p. 370. 
** Unpublished data. 


naires, and devices for testing the recognition of mental states from 
facial expression and speech. 

1. Tests——The most widely known test of social intelligence 
seems to be the George Washington University Test of Social Intel- 
ligence,° the six parts of which have already been described. 


* For description see Thelma Hunt, o?. cit., pp. 317-34. The test is supplied by the 
Center for Psychological Service, 2024 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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This is essentially a test of information, though Parts 2, 3, and 6 
seem to measure skills or abilities rather than knowledge. Hunt re- 
ports a reliability of +-o.89 for this test. The following criticisms 
have been made of this test: 


a. That it is not a reliable measure of social intelligence since 

1) Teachers, though showing a marked tendency toward introversion, score 
high on this test. 

2) Groups known to differ in sociability are not always differentiated by the 
test.” 

b. That it is an inadequate measure of social intelligence since it apparently does 
not measure the same ability as other tests designed for the same purpose; 
for example, 

1) The correlation between ratings of social adaptability and the scores on 
the Social Intelligence Test in one study was only 0.16.8 

2) The correlation between the Gilliland questionnaire and scores on the So- 
cial Intelligence Test was found by one investigator® to be 0.14. 

c. That this Test of Social Intelligence is too similar to tests of general intelli- 
gence to differentiate these two variables, if indeed they be variables. 
Broom,?° in the case of 258 subjects found a correlation of 0.56 between the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination and the George Washington Social In- 
telligence Test. Corrected for attenuation, this coefficient rose to 0.64. Other 
correlations between general intelligence and social intelligence are given in 
Table I. 


A Sociability Test for elementary-school children has been de- 
signed by Hsia.** This test consists of brief descriptions of seventy- 
one practical social situations in which a choice of four responses is 
offered. 

2. Test situations —Real situations used as tests may be devel- 
oped into important means of testing functional rather than poten- 
tial social intelligence. As investigations in character education 
have shown, ability to know the desirable response in a given situa- 


* Vivienne R. McClatchy, “A Theoretical and Statistical Critique of the Concept 
of Social Intelligence and of Attempts To Measure Such a Process,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XXIV (1929), 217-20. 


* McClatchy, op. cit., p. 219. 


*R. Pintner and C. C. Upshall, “Some Results of Social Intelligence Tests,” School 
and Society, XXVII (1928), 370. 


* M. E. Broom, “A Note on the Validity of a Test of Social Intelligence,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XII (1928), 426-28. 


* Jui-ching Hsia, op. cit. 
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tion is not always indicative of the inclination to make the response 
when opportunity offers. Similarly, the pencil and paper tests of 
sociability may not measure ability to get along with real people in 
the ordinary complex social situations of every day. Accordingly, 
the development of test situations of the type described by Mar- 
ston** for young children would be a valuable contribution to the 
measurement of sociability. The reaction to strangers, the readiness 
to talk freely, the degree of interest in one’s self as compared with 
interest in others, and other social reactions might also be studied as 
important concomitants of individual intelligence tests, physical ex- 
aminations, and interviews. 

3. Ratings ——The rating of social traits is a third method of 
measuring social intelligence. Ratings register other people’s judg- 
ment of the sociability of a particular individual; test situations 
employ a trained person’s observation of the individual’s sociability 
under controlled conditions; while written tests measure merely the 
individual’s knowledge of the best way to behave in a limited num- 
ber of imagined situations. Sangren** found in the case of twenty- 
four high-school pupils a correlation of 0.77 between intelligence as 
measured by the Terman Group Tests of Mental Ability, and “citi- 
zen qualities,” rated carefully by at least four teachers. Adams, 
Furniss, and De Bow,** however, in their study of ninety-six college 
students, found either a negative or a low positive correlation be- 
tween the ratings oncertain social traits and the Michigan Modifica- 
tion of the Army Alpha Test. McClatchy* found a low correlation 
(0.16) between the ratings on social adaptability and the Social In- 
telligence Test scores of thirty-two students, while Hunt** found in 
the case of ninety-eight employees a correlation of 0.61 between the 
Social Intelligence Test and “ratings by competent persons.” These 


* Leslie R. Marston, The Emotions of Young Children, chap. iii. Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. III, No. 3. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1925. 


* Paul V. Sangren, “Social Rating of Best and Poorest High School Students,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XIV (1923), 212-13. 


* Henry F. Adams; Louis Furniss; and L. A. De Bow, “Personality as Revealed by 
Mental Test Scores and by School Grades,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XII 
(1928), 260. 

* McClatchy, op. cit., p. 219. 

* Thelma Hunt, op. cit., p. 324. 
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conflicting experimental results suggest (1) that the ratings of social 
traits may not be a reliable measure of sociability, or (2) that if the 
ratings are reliable functioning sociability may or may not be re- 
lated to certain tests of general intelligence or to a paper and pencil 
test of social intelligence. A low or negative correlation between 
intelligence tests and ratings of social traits suggests that the abil- 
ity to adjust themselves to new situations which those with high in- 
telligence seem in general to possess does not necessarily function 
in practical social situations—that, in fact, the intelligent person 
may have other characteristics, such as bookishness, devotion to 
work, and independence, which may actually interfere with the de- 
velopment of overt sociability. If ratings of sociability are to be 
used, it is obvious that investigators should incorporate the best 
methods of rating thus far agreed upon with regard to number and 
experience of raters, number of items, form of rating scale, and kind 
of reactions to be rated.** 

4. Questionnaires.—Various types of questionnaires have been 
used to measure certain aspects of sociability. Gilliland and Burke™ 
state that the “questionnaire is by far the best single method we have 
devised for measuring sociability.” It is significant that the corre- 
lation between the Gilliland questionnaire and the George Wash- 
ington University Social Intelligence Test was found in two investi- 
gations using a small number of subjects to be very low—in one 
study, 0.14-+0.11,*° and in the other study, 0.17-+-0.07.”° 

Another type of questionnaire which might be significant in de- 
tecting the socially intelligent individual is the Occupational Inter- 
est Blanks.** Just as an engineer or a lawyer may have a certain 
pattern of likes and dislikes, so it might be expected that the socially 
intelligent person would likewise show a characteristic pattern, 
especially on a blank specifically constructed to detect differences 


™See “Personnel Methods,” pp. 53-64, Educational Record Supplement, No. 8 
(July, 1928). American Council of Education, Washington, D.C. 


* A_R. Gilliland and R. S. Burke, of. cit., p. 325. 

* Pintner and Upshall, oP. cit., p. 370. 

Study made by this author of 107 graduate women students preparing for per- 
sonnel work. 

See Edward K. Strong, “Interests of Engineers: A Basis for Vocational Guid- 
ance,” Personnel Journal, VII (1929), 441-54. 
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in social intelligence. Kornhauser,”* while finding the questionnaire 
unreliable for predicting the collegiate work of students, states, 
however, that it ‘““may nevertheless throw significant light on the 
characteristics of the individual student.” 

The Allport Reaction Study” contains many situations in which 
“social intelligence” seems to be an important factor. All the items 
describing reactions to other people might be used as a measure of 
social intelligence. 

5. Pictures—Devices for testing the recognition of mental states 
from facial expression is a more technical aspect of the question 
which need be only briefly considered here. Landis** concludes from 
his experiment that “‘it is practically impossible to name correctly 
a photograph taken in an emotional situation, either as to the emo- 
tions being experienced by the subject or the situations giving rise 
to the expression,” and that the pictures used by other investigators 
“are not true portraits of the facies of emotion but rather pictures 
of the socialized and to a large extent conventionalized reactions 
which are used as supplementary language mechanisms.” In Guil- 
ford’s experiment*’ it was found that through a period of ten days 
there was an avefrage gain of 51 per cent in the ability to name the 
emotions expressed in this conventionalized form by a German 
actor, Rudolf. It has not yet been investigated whether this spe- 
cialized ability bears any relation to sensitivity to and the ability to 
interpret the mental states of people in life-situations and the abil- 
ity to interpret these states. 

At present it would seem wise further to test the reliability and 
validity of the existing measures and to improve those which show 
promise, rather than to spend the same amount of effort in devising 
new measures without taking sufficient time to test their reliability 
and validity. 


* Arthur W. Kornhauser, “Results from a Quantitative Questionnaire on Likes and 
Dislikes Used with a Group of College Freshmen,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XI (1927), 85-94. 

* Published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

* Carney Landis, “The Interpretation of Facial Expression in Emotion,” Journal 
of General Psychology, II (1929), 59-72. 


* J. P. Guilford, “An Experiment in Learning To Read Facial Expression,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIV (1927), 191-202. 
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VILLAGE VERSUS OPEN-COUNTRY RURAL NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS 


WALTER A. TERPENNING 
Western State Teachers College 


ABSTRACT 


The Russian mir has attained much greater social solidarity and co-operative unity 
than has the open-country neighborhood among American farmers. So powerful is 
this unity that the mir’s co-operative enterprises are more successful than those of the 
American rural neighborhood, and the impact of the village life upon national atti- 
tudes and habits of thought is more effective. Russian literature, art, science, philoso- 
phy, and politics reflect the point of view of neighborly peasants, while our national 
life, in so far as it is influenced at all by the farming class, reflects the attitudes and 
habits of thought of isolated open-country dwellers. The obvious advantages of vil- 
lage rural organization over our system suggest the advisability of a thorough study 
of European villages for the purpose of discovering desirable characteristics which 
might be incorporated into the reorganization which is rapidly taking place in Amer- 
ican rural neighborhoods. 


In 1918 and 1919, I spent a year in Russia, where I lived in peas- 
ant villages and had an excellent opportunity to observe the social 
life of Russian peasants, who constitute 85 per cent of the Russian 
population. Since then I have been interested in a comparison of the 
village and open-country forms of rural social organization. In this 
paper I wish to suggest, as an inducement to further discussion and 
study, the possibility of a causal relationship between their forms 
of neighborhood organization and the peculiarities of Russian and 
American people, and also to raise the question as to the advisabil- 
ity of further investigation of European rural villages, in order to 
discover possible advantages of the village system which might be 
incorporated into a reorganization of our rural life. I suspect that, 
just as the origin of their respective attitudes and habits of thought 
can be understood in no other way, so the different degrees of ef- 
fectiveness with which Russian and American rural people have 
impressed their attitudes and habits of thought upon: the life of 
other classes are to be understood only in connection with their 
forms of neighborhood organization. 

In Russia, whose vast territory constitutes one-seventh of the 
land surface of the earth, the villages are distributed on an average 
of one to every four and seven-tenths square miles. The peasant 
population of these villages varies from less than a hundred to sev- 
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eral hundreds of people, who live together in a most intimate 
neighborhood association. Even before the rise of the Bolsheviki, 
practically every village had a successful co-operative store and 
building, and much of the other work of the village was done co- 
operatively. 

This hundred per cent co-operative unity I saw illustrated in all 
phases of village life. I attended their churches. Their congrega- 
tions included the men of the village, not just women and children. 
I was a guest at several weddings. I, as well as every man, woman, 
and child, was not only welcome but expected to attend. I visited 
a school. The pictures on the wall were not of a George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, but of the peasant man and woman who 
built the school. I saw a fire. The fire department was not a de- 
partment at all, but the whole village population. Funerals are not 
private, but are attended by all the neighbors. Their holidays are 
not for those with liberal employers only, nor for a few exception- 
ally social-minded or lazy individuals. In contrast to our rural 
neighborhood, which has to be mapped more or less into separate 
communities, one for school, another for church, still others for 
banking, trading, paper, milk, mail, etc——no two of which quite 
coincide—in the Russian neighborhood the recreational, -ligious, 
political, economic, and social life is the unified life of the whole 
village. 

So potent is this unity that the accomplishments of all classes of 
Russian people bear its stamp in unmistakable ways. While Amer- 
ican farmers have been largely inarticulate, Russian literature, art, 
science, philosophy, and politics, all speak the language of the peas- 
ants and idealize their neighborly mores and folkways. 

Perhaps nothing about a nation is more real than its spirit or 
general attitude. Probably no Russian better typifies the spirit of 
the people than does Count Leo Tolstoi. At five years of age, he was 
told by his brother Nicholas about a most mysterious stick, buried 
by the side of the road at the edge of a certain ravine, a stick on 
which was written the secret which would make all men happy. He 
searched for the secret all his life, and at his own request was buried, 
in memory of Nickolenka, on the spot where the stick was sup- 
posed to be hidden. No man ever made a more persistent search 
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than he, and no people have ever outdone his contemporary Rus-. 
sians in faithfulness and ardor in the great quest. 

Tolstoi sought the secret, and found it to be the Christian solu- 
tion of the problem of class oppression. He says, 

The way is to confess our fault, to cease to lie, to repent, and to go to the 
assistance of the people, not with words only, nor with pence that have first been 
wrung from the people at the cost of pain and suffering, but by breaking down 
the artificial barriers existing between us and the working people, and not in 
words only but in deeds acknowledging them to be our brothers; altering our 
way of life, renouncing the advantages and privileges we possess, and, having 
renounced them, standing on an equal footing with the people, and together with 
them obtaining those blessings of government, science, and civilization which 
we now, without consulting their wish, seek to supply them with from without. 
. . . . For in this renunciation of their power by the powerful lies the only pos- 
sible escape from the ills our pseudo-Christian world is enduring. Escape lies 
only through the renunciation of a false and the confession of a true Christianity. 

The Russian philosopher, Bakunin, was on the track of the same 
secret in his philosophy of mutualism when he said that one man 
could not exploit another to his permanent advantage. Their sci- 
entist, Kropotkin, made a great contribution to the search in his 
study of “Mutual Aid, a Factor of Evolution.” 

The Russian churchman is not far from the same secret when he 
worships before the holy picture of a saint who was canonized for 
making a practice of entertaining travelers who passed through the 
forest in which he lived. 

No nation’s literary men ever tried harder to write the great 
secret. And no nation’s writers ever were more preoccupied with 
rural subjects, and it seems to me that no writers, with the excep- 
tion of the Hebrews, ever equaled the Russians in championing the 
cause of the oppressed classes. 

The creators of Russian literature, Pushkin, Lermontoff, and 
Gogol, dealt mainly with peasant subjects. Pushkin told in some 
of the world’s most beautiful poetry the folk tales which his grand- 
mother and nurse had told him, tales which many generations of 
Russian peasants have told their children. Lermontoff, though a 
poet of nature, suffered exile for his opposition to Russia’s oppres- 
sors. Gogol’s comedy, The Inspector General, which Kropotkin 
says was a model for every dramatic writer after Gogol, ridiculed 
the ruling classes so extravagantly that his later comedies were not 
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allowed to be staged. Turgenev, Goncharoff, Tolstoi, Dostoevski, 
and Nekrasoff all write copiously and sympathetically of peasant 
life. 

In accounting for the friendliness, the hospitality, and the com- 
munal spirit so obviously prevalent among Russian people as com- 
pared with the rampant individualism, mutual suspicion, and lack 
of effective co-operation among our people, there is perhaps no 
factor of greater importance than the fact that among them the 
predominant sentiment reflects the attitude of 85 per cent of their 
population who live in the mir, or rural village, while our popula- 
tion of farmers and descendants of farmers reflect the point of view 
of the open-country dweller. 

The blame for the problems of our society is often laid at the 
door of the family, but the family seems to be hardly guilty when 
one considers the nature of those problems and the specialized 
function of this primary group. For the generation of the ideals 
of equality and justice is not the function of the family, and these 
problems are not the effects of a degenerate family life. This unit 
of social life seems not to be especially hostile to such an attitude. 

The great temptation is the temptation of ason. If you are a son, 
you ought to be a privileged character. You ought not to have to 
get your living as other folks do, that is, work for it. Command 
these stones that they be made bread. If you are a son, you ought 
not to have to abide by the laws of nature. Cast yourself down 
from the pinnacle of the temple, and it won’t hurt you. If you are 
a son, you ought to have more than your share of this world’s 
wealth, the kingdoms of the earth. The reason for this is that paren- 
tal and filial love, plus the great variation in status in the family, 
encourage the notion that we should be treated everywhere with the 
consideration due the older or younger, male or female, parent or 
offspring. But when we participate in the affairs of a well-regulat- 
ed neighborhood, we meet on a common footing and soon get the 
privileged-character idea knocked out of us. Our defects are not so 
much those of the lack of ideals developed in the family, in so far 
as they differ from those of the neighborhood. We are strong on 
charity, for instance, but weak on justice. A recent article in the 
Atlantic insists that we have always been a lawless people. We are 
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enthusiastic about laws—for somebody else, and about freedom of 
speech, for ourselves. The privileged-character temptation stands 
squarely against President Hoover’s proposition to the effect that 
“the duty of citizens to support the laws of the land is co-equal with 
the duty of their government to enforce the laws which exist.” Our 
society is tempted of the devil because it is a society of sons, not of 
neighbors. 

It may be objected that the greater impact of the rural popula- 
tion of Russia upon the national life is due, not to the form of neigh- 
borhood, but to the predominance of rural people in the population. 
Professor Charles Cooley has shown in his discussion of public 
opinion that influence is not a matter of numbers. The decrease in 
percentage of our people living on farms from 66 per cent to half 
that proportion has been accompanied by an increase in the influ- 
ence of our farmer class, at least in so far as politics are concerned. 

It is also quite generally assumed that there is a relation between 
the amount of mutual aid practiced by a people and the amount of 
accumulated wealth, and that the ratio is an inverse one. But no 
one would argue that our farmers, who now constitute one of our 
poorest classes, are as successful in co-operative endeavors as are 
the more wealthy class of our citizens. 

Professor Thomas N. Carver says that the story of the Good Sa- 
maritan was not told for farmers, since every farmer knows who 
his neightbor is. That was possibly true in the east in Professor 
Carver’s boyhood, but it is not true among American farmers now. 
No class is more confused about that subject. 

Such evidence as is here set forth would seem to justify a com- 
prehensive study of European viilage life in order that we might 
discover and appropriate whatever is found that is valuable and 
capable of being transplanted into our rapidly changing, rural so- 
cial organization. 

After consulting various authorities at home and abroad, it seems 
to me that one might well investigate thoroughly the economic 
phase of the problem. Professor Edward A. Ross suggests the 
probability of some handicaps of the village in the matter of farm 
management. He speaks of seeing the Chinese farmer carrying to 
his village home, on his shoulder, the windlass and rope of the well 
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from which his fields were irrigated in order that they might not be 
stolen while not in use. One studying the village system might in- 
quire into the matter of the losses from theft or neglect, the extra 
time spent as the result of separation of residence and land, the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages in productivity per man and per acre, 
the favorableness of the village system to occupational co-opera- 
tion such as “changing works” or co-operative use of expensive 
machinery. Dr. Nancy Scott has observed that there is much more 
emulative rivalry and joyousness in the work of Czechoslovakian 
village farmers. Would not the village neighborhood be likely to be 
favorable to neighborliness and co-operation among housewives in 
the care of children and other household duties? It would be inter- 
esting to compare the successfulness of the two systems in co-opera- 
tive marketing, and such co-operative enterprises as creameries, 
cheese factories, laundries, etc. 

In the social life in general one might compare the village and 
open-country neighborhoods in regard to the effectiveness of their 
institutions of religion, education, family life, recreation, charities 
and corrections, public health, legislation, and government. In vil- 
lages where there is freedom of worship, is there less wasteful com- 
petition and individualism in religion, a higher percentage of the 
population in church attendance, better-trained ministers, and bet- 
ter-equipped churches than in our rural neighborhoods with their 
“fifty-seven varieties” of denominations? Are accepted moral 
standards more fully realized? 

In education, it is probable that one might discover a relation 
between the two forms of neighborhood groups and differences in 
the percentage of illiteracy, inequalities between rural and urban 
schools, co-operation between parents and teachers, regularity of 
attendance, and delinquency among pupils. A similar relation might 
be found to account in some measure for the differences in the num- 
ber of broken homes and in family life in general. I should expect 
the village to fur-ish illustrations of a better opportunity for whole- 
some acquaintance of young men and women before marriage, and 
of a more helpful competition among parents in the matter of child 
guidance. I should expect to find the play groups of children better 
and more easily and naturally supervised, organized play more 
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common, less commercialization of recreation, and a larger percent- 
age of children and adults enjoying some wholesome form of recrea- 
tion in the village than in our rural districts. 

In a study of the administration of charity one would inquire as 
to which system showed less individual poverty and suffering, in 
which dependents were the more likely to be rehabilitated, and in 
which neighborly relief was more common. A study of corrections 
in the two systems might reveal a relation between those systems 
and the difference in the amount of crime and delinquency, and in 
the readiness with which the pressure of public opinion is felt. The 
extent to which the recognized standards of public health are real- 
ized, the efficiency of the enforcement of sanitary measures, quar- 
antine laws, and other public health regulations, and the readiness 
with which medical and nursing care is obtained, might well be 
considered in such a survey. 

The comparative study of the success in the enforcement of law, 
and the participation of voters in legislation and government as 
shown by the percentage who vote and who share in the discussion 
and knowledge of political questions, would be instructive. 

One might look for cultural advantages and compare the two 
classes of rural people in respect to the extent of the democratiza- 
tion of art and an appreciation of the beautiful, in the extent of fa- 
miliarity with what Professor Charles Cooley calls “enlarging per- 
sonalities,” and the extent to which old and young share great tra- 
ditions. Differences might be discovered in the facilitation of what 
Dr. Charles Galpin calls “rurban” relations. And, finally, another 
objective a student might keep in mind is the difference in adapta- 
bility between the two rural systems. Which is superior in the sense 
that change involves less waste or cost of progress? 

If it could be demonstrated that there are such advantages as are 
anticipated by these questions, we might profit by their discovery in 
either of two ways: first, we might encourage the practice which 
has become increasingly common since the coming of good roads 
and automobiles, of actually living in town and, using the improved 
transportation, bringing the farm to the town. But the more likely 
result, it seems to me, would be the encouragement and speeding-up 
of a trend which is now well under way. By making use of the same 
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improved transportation and communication, the American farmer, 
still living on the family-sized farm, might bring the town to the 
farm, that is, go in and take possession of the village, making it a 
center of a larger and more satisfying neighborhood life. In the 
light of recent developments in rural life, there is already much to 
encourage one in looking forward to a time when the minimum ef- 
fective social unit in rural social organization, no matter whether 
called a community or a neighborhood, will include the rural vil- 
lage and surrounding farming territory, and when the farmer will 
associate quite as intimately with his neighbor banker, merchant, 
or school superintendent as with his neighbor farmer on the ad- 
joining farm. According to Bagehot, “there is no pain like the pain 
of a new idea,” but the suffering from this one would be ameliorated 
if there could be shown more clearly a causal relationship between 
it and increased recreational, religious, economic, political, and so- 
cial well-being. ee 

The student who demonstrates the relation between the form of 
the primary, neighborhood group, and the political, religious, eco- 
nomic, and social activities will have made no mean contribution to 
the sum-total of human knowledge. 
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LARITHMICS 
AN ADDITION TO SOCIOLOGICAL TERMINOLOGY 
HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
New York University 


ABSTRACT 

Two possibilities of devising a uniform scientific terminology are to limit a word 
from everyday language to a restricted meaning and to coin new words. The disad- 
vantage of the former lies in the conventional implications which cling to old words, 
especially true in sociology. The latter procedure is justifiable only when there exists 
a clearly defined concept, recognized and used by a large number of workers, for which 
no appropriate word can be found in common language. There has grown up an en- 
tirely new body of thought, the study of the quantitative aspects of human population, 
for which the term “population” is now used. This word, however, refers to the quali- 
tative aspect as well as to the quantitative aspect. Larithmics (from Greek roots 
meaning people and number) is suggested as an appropriate term for the study of the 
quantitative aspects of population. 

The need of a uniform, precise scientific terminology in the social 
sciences is recognized by practically every worker in those fields. 
Equally familiar are the obstacles to the development and intro- 
duction of such a terminology. 

The difficulty arises primarily from the fact that the social sci- 
ences, and sociology in particular, deal with the familiar facts of 
everyday life, and are supposed to be peculiarly congenial and com- 
prehensible to the ordinary layman. There already exist words in 
current use in common language to cover practically all the impor- 
tant concepts with which sociology deals. But while everyone has 
some notion as to the significance of these words, the notions are al- 
most always vague and ill defined, and far from consistent among 
various users. They are accordingly poorly adapted to scientific 
analysis or exposition. 

To surmount this difficulty there are only two alternatives. The 
first is to take from everyday language the word that comes nearest 
to conveying the exact meaning included in a given sociological 
concept, and to attempt to limit it, by artificial definition or other- 
wise, to a restricted and precise meaning. The other is to coin new 
and artificial words. 

The former of these expedients is the one hitherto most generally 


adopted by sociological writers. It has the disadvantage that it is 
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virtually impossible to dissociate any such word from the conven- 
tional, derived, and secondary implications and nuances that cling 
to old words like barnacles to a sea-battered hulk. “Love,” “home,” 
“labor,” “radical,” “social” can never be made to mean the same 
thing to all hearers, to say nothing of such more technical words as 
“association,” “stratification,” “mobility,” or “diffusion.” On the 
other hand, this expedient has the merit of keeping sociology hu- 
man, vital, and close to the spirit of the people. 

The coining of artificial words has the advantage of precision, 
consistency, and scientific appearance. But it lays sociology open to 
the unfortunate charge of academicism, pedantry, unreality, and 
remoteness. Even worse, it may lead to confusion rather than clar- 
ity on account of the almost insuperable difficulty at present of get- 
ting various writers to accept each other’s words and definitions. 
This is partly due to the fact that the concepts of sociology them- 
selves are so far from standardized that they do not constitute a 
uniform set of tools in the hands of all exponents, no matter what 
their names. 

The general practice of sociologists thus far has been to adopt 
the former solution, and to use everyday words with the greatest 
possible restriction and consistency of meaning. The one or two 
notable efforts to develop the other expedient have been conspicu- 
ously unsuccessful. The present writer is wholly in sympathy with 
this solution. As things stand at present, it seems to him that arti- 
ficial words should be invented and introduced only in cases of the 
extremest necessity. 

But he believes that such cases do occasionally arise. The maxi- 
mum of need occurs when there exists a clearly defined concept, rec- 
ognized and used by a large number of workers, for which no appro- 
priate word can be found in common language. If, owing to such a 
lack, some other useful word is in danger of being torn from its prop- 
er connotation and given a distorted meaning, the emergency 
reaches its climax. 

Exactly such a situation has been developing rapidly in the last 
few years in the field of population. A new concept has arisen in 
population theory, and in possible population engineering, which is 
of the greatest significance. This is the conception of the size of 
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population as a distinct and manageable factor in human affairs, 
having a direct and profound bearing on human welfare and capable 
of deliberate and purposeful manipulation by a self-conscious and 
socially competent community. While based upon the foundation 
work of Malthus, this new concept represents a wide departure 
from the general implications of his theory. Malthus thought of 
the force of population growth as a great, malevolent, menacing 
power brooding over mankind at all times, with which we would be 
wise to make the best terms possible, but which was so immune 
from intelligent human control as to condemn us forever to greater 
or less degrees of “misery.” 

Today, owing particularly to the introduction of a new factor 
commonly designated as “birth control,” population growth has 
become, at least potentially, one of the greatest of all instruments 
for human progress, to be handled just as objectively and rationally 
as the political system, the agricultural system, or the family sys- 
tem. There has accordingly grown up an entirely new body of 
thought and study, not extensive and distinct enough to be consid- 
ered a separate science, but restricted and coherent enough to de- 
serve and need aname. This is the study of the quantitative aspects 
of human population. 

For this new study there exists no current word. To fill the gap, 
the present tendency is for the word “population” itself to be dis- 
lodged from its proper connotation and given a limited and numer- 
ical significance. The various “population conferences” that have 
been held recently have scarcely even recognized, as far as their dis- 
cussions went, anything but the quantitative aspects of the subject. 

The unfortunate nature of this trend need hardly be explained. 
“Population” ought to be the big, inclusive term, combining both 
the qualitative and the quantitative aspects of this great human 
interest. Fortunately, we already have a well-established term to 
indicate the study of the qualitative phases, in so far as they are 
connected with heredity—“eugenics’’—and a less well-established 
word—“euthenics”—+to indicate such quality as is secured by cul- 
ture. The need of a corresponding word to cover the numerical as- 
pects is recognized by practically all the specialized workers in the 
field, in this country at least. 
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In this emergency, the writer has been casting about for the right 
word to fill the gap. For obvious reasons it has seemed desirable 
that it should be built up from Greek roots. When the passage in 
the Old Testament where David “numbered the people” was re- 
called, it appeared that here should be found the precise roots 
sought for. Reference to the Greek version of this document, the 
Septuagint, revealed that the two words in question were hads, peo- 
ple, and dpc0ué6s, number (cf. 2 Samuel 24:2 and 1 Chronicles 21:5). 
Further consideration confirmed the appropriateness of these roots. 
The next step was to combine them in condensed form, which done, 
there emerged the word “‘larithmics.” 

This word has been submitted to several of the special workers in 
the field and has, on the whole, been cordially received. The pur- 
pose of this article, accordingly, is to introduce it to a larger audi- 
ence—larithmics, the scientific study of the quantitative aspects of 
population. 

This word has the following advantages: Its meaning corre- 
sponds precisely to the concept involved. It is euphonious, smooth, 
easy to learn, to spell, and to pronounce. It balances perfectly with 
eugenics. Like every such new word, its eventual success depends 
upon the reception given it, upon its adoption and use by writers and 
speakers who have occasion to allude to the concept it covers. 

Larithmics, like every science, is divided into two phases: the 
pure, or theoretical, which is the study of how populations come to 
have a given size at a given time, and the practical, or applied, which 
is the study of what the size of population in any community ought 
to be to promote any accepted social objective and of how the de- 
sired size may be achieved and maintained. 

With the introduction of this new term the whole field of popu- 
lation study may be diagramed as follows: 


POPULATION 
Larithmics: Eugenics: 
Quantity Quality by heredity 
Pure: Explanation Euthenics: 


Applied: Engineering Quality by environment 
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EUGENIO RIGNANO, 1870-1930* 


EVERETT V. STONEQUIST 
University of Chicago 

On February 9, 1930, Professor Eugenio Rignano died at Milan 
Italy. Because of his influence upon social science in Europe, it 
seems fitting that a brief description of his life and intellectual ac- 
tivities should be given in this Journal. 

Eugenio Rignano, the founder and editor of Scientia, was born 
in Livorno, Italy, on May 31, 1870. As a student, he attended the 
Faculté of Mathematical Physics of the University of Pisa and the 
Ecole Polytechnique of Turin. After leaving the latter institution, 
he devoted himself to studies in philosophy and scientific synthesis, 
particularly in the fields of biology, psychology, and sociology. He 
then became professor of philosophy (privatdozent) at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia, although he had not previously done any teaching. 
Twenty-four years ago he founded the internationally known jour- 
nal Scientia, of which he was the editor until his death. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Rignano’s thinking and writ- 
ing is to be found in his passionate interest in conciliating and inte- 
grating opposing points of view in science and philosophy. Thus we 
find him concerned with the debate between Neo-Lamarckians and 
Neo-Darwinians relative to the transmissibility or non-transmissi- 
bility of acquired characters; with the opposing theses of vitalists 
and mechanists; of English associationism and German “Gestalt- 
ism”; socialism and economic liberalism; “pagan” and Christian 
ethics. The drive behind this interest in synthesis consisted in a 
sensitive and profoundly idealistic nature inspired by a sentiment 
of justice rather than one of altruism, together with an interest in 
positivism going back to his first studies in the exact sciences. 
Idealism and positivism were the two forces which shaped the char- 

* Much of the information contained in this article has been secured from mimeo- 
graphed sheets presumably prepared by a staff member of Scientia. 
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acter of his thought, and in the syntheses which he made he revealed 
both original and systematic thinking. 

Rignano’s discussions of methodology show this desire for har- 
monization. He pointed out the important function which the “arm- 
chair” type of scientist performs. No one, he wrote, questions the 
right of the mathematical physicist to deal theoretically with all 
branches of physics. But in the fields of biology and sociology, such 
is not the case. “The important thing in theoretical elaboration is 
essentially the creative act which consists of seeing new analogies, 
proceeding to new generalizations, opening up new horizons, con- 
ceiving new hypotheses” (Essais de synthése scientifique [Paris, 
1912], p. viii). The mathematical method is useful but not indis- 
pensable in this, for complicated symbols may conceal essentials as 
well as illuminate them. 

In considering the respective réles of the research specialist and 
the theorist, he stated that the former knows his data more inti- 
mately and fully than the latter can ever hope to. He is able to sub- 
mit his hypotheses to immediate test, whereas the theorist must rely 
upon the work of the specialist. On the other hand, the theorist is 
freer to follow the work of many specialists and, being less im- 
mersed in a multitude of details, can form a more abstract concep- 
tion of the phenomena. The theorist is also “less exclusive, less one- 
sided and more objective,” than the research specialist, for the 
latter is always guided, consciously or unconsciously, by some idea 
or hypothesis of his own or another’s making. Through years of 
specialized research his conception tends to crystallize into a habit, 
and so may easily dominate his mind to such an extent as to exclude 
contradictory points of view. The theorist is freer from this and 
can judge specific viewpoints and competing schools with more 
serenity and objectivity. The need for the theorist is particularly 
urgent in the biological and sociological sciences because of the mass 
of complex facts to be co-ordinated. Thus, instead of excluding one 
another, he concludes, the specialist and theorist complete each 
other. 

Rignano was a prolific writer in three distinct fields. The accom- 
panying bibliography includes his principal published works but 
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none of his many articles in Italian, French, German, and English 
journals. It need scarcely be stated that the foregoing comments 
do not begin to indicate the range and profundity of Rignano’s 
thinking. 
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NOTE ON FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
DIVORCE RATE IN IOWA 
ROBERT G. FOSTER 
Cornell University 

The number of divorces per hundred thousand population for 
the United States increased from 28 in 1870 to 151 in 1924." For 
the six years, 1916, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, the rate for Iowa 
was 99 per hundred thousand population. 

In attempting to determine statistically the factors that influ- 
ence the divorce rate for the ninety-nine counties of Iowa, the rate 
per hundred thousand population was correlated with density of 
population, percentage of foreign-born and native-born of foreign 
parentage, percentage of Catholics in the population, number of 
divorced persons per thousand marriageable population, and value 
of farm property per acre. 

The multiple correlation, R1.2s4se=0.8945, indicates that 80 per 
cent of the factors contributing to the divorce rate in ninety-nine 
counties, has been measured. 


PERCENTAGE DETERMINATION OF FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
DIVORCE RATE IN NINETY-NINE IOWA COUNTIES 


Per Cent 

Density of population. . ‘ . 41.50 
Percentage of foreign-born and bom of foreign 0,04 
Percentage of Catholics inthe population. 
Divorced persons per thousand of the marriageable penddation , . 37.44 
Total value of farm property an acre . ; . 0.98 


All of the causes that lead to divorce are not shown by these facts. 
It is evident that some of the important factors are measured. Den- 
sity of population and number of divorced persons living in the 
county are important contributing influences. They were 41 and 
37 per cent, respectively. The percentage of foreign-born, the per- 
centage of Catholics, and the value of farm property apparently 
had little or no effect on the divorce rate. 


*E. W. Mowrer, Family Disorganization (1927), pp. 38-41. 
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The slight influence of foreign-born may be interpreted either as 
meaning that so few foreign-born reside in the state as not to be a 
factor,’ or that this factor is not contributory to divorce owing to 
the character of the foreign population. The percentage of Cath- 
olics in the population is not a factor in determining the divorce 
rate. There may be a high relationship between the foreign-born 
and religious belief, which would account for the fact that neither 
of these is highly associated with the rate. The influence of the 
value of farm property per acre is negligible. 

The correlation, although high, could no doubt be increased if 
statistical data were available concerning other factors which con- 
tribute to family disorganization, such as mobility of population, 
differences in education, religious beliefs, and nationality between 
husband and wife, changes in family organization necessitated by 
economic and social conditions, size of family, age at marriage, in- 
come, and the like. 

? Twenty-five per cent of the population are foreign-born and native-born of for- 


eign parentage (L. E. Truesdale, Farm Population in the United States. Census Mono- 
graph VI.) 
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NOTE ON STREAMS OF MEXICAN MIGRATION 


PAUL S. TAYLOR 
University of California 

Data on the origin of Mexican immigrants in three widely sepa- 
rated localities in the United States, presented in the table, show 
clearly that within the general movement of Mexicans to the United 
States there are distinct streams. Immigration to the Winter Gar- 
den district southwest of San Antonio, Texas, is overwhelmingly a 
short-range movement from adjacent states of Northeastern Mex- 
ico. Mexicans coming to Chicago, on the other hand, have “leap- 
frogged” from the central-plateau states of Mexico to the heart of 
the industrial North, 73.7 per cent of those for whom data are avail- 
able having come from this source. In Imperial Valley, California, 
the adjacent west-coast states furnish the major portion of the im- 
migrants; the central plateau ranks next, and the northeastern 
states third as a source of immigrants. A negligible number of im- 
migrants to the United States come from south of Mexico City. 


REGIONAL ORIGINS IN MEXICO OF GROUPS OF MEXICAN 
IMMIGRANTS IN THREE LOCALITIES IN THE U.S.A.; 
BY PERCENTAGES 


RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Oricin in Mexico 
Central West 
Northeast Staten Coast Other 
Winter Garden District, south Texas . 87.4 11.8 0.1 0.7 
Pee eee 21.7 73.7 2 2.6 
Imperial Valley, California . : . 17.6 35 45.4 2 


The Imperial Valley data are based upon 6,217 Mexicans regis- 
tered in 1926-27 by the Associated Labor Bureau, an employers’ 
organization. The Chicago data were secured from three sources: 
I,115 employees in steel plants, 168 Mexicans registered at the con- 
sulate, and 1,849 clients of the Immigrants’ Protective League; to- 
tal, 3,132. In the Winter Garden district data were obtained on the 
place of baptism of 793 Mexican residents of Dimmit and Zavala 
counties who had been married by the Catholic church. Extensive 
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observations in each area and inspection of the data themselves 
indicate that the samples are fairly representative. For purposes of 
this table the following grouping of Mexican states has been used: 


NortHeEAst: Chihuahua, Coahuila, Durango, Nuevo Leén, Querétaro, San Luis 
Potosi, Tamaulipas 

CENTRAL PiaTEAu: Aguascalientes, Distrito Federal, Guanajuato, Jalisco, 
México, Michoacan, Zacatecas 

West Coast: Baja California, Nayarit, Sinaloa, Sonora 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
“News and Notes” not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since our last issue and up to July 1 areas follows: 
Baker, O. E., 1242 North Eighteenth St., Abilene, Tex. 

Baker, O. E., U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Beard, Belle Boone, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Blair, Kemper Q., 303 East Nebraska Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

Blue, Harold G., 1126 East Fifty-sixth St., Chicago 

Brush, Ruth Seaman, Box 131, Greenwich, Conn. 

Chen, Arthur S. Y., No. 5, Liang-Au-Hill, Foochow, China 
Clark, Felton G., Southern University, Scotlandville, La. 
Clemmer, Josephine, 1346 Powell St., Norristown, Pa. 

Daves, Joseph Herman, 47 Garner Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Emerson, Van W., Nez Perce, Idaho 

Fidler, Verna, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Fish, Lois, 422 Castle Place, Madison, Wis. 

Fowler, Harold R., Box 243, Rockton, IIl. 

Granger, Lawrence Douglas, 3934 Halldale Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Herman, Abbott P., 5815 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Hess, Mrs. Flora Kisch, 130 Seventy-fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Hill, Eldon C., 1713 East Maryland St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hillman, Arthur, 306 E. Seventy-sixth St., Seattle, Wash. 
Hovey, Ruth, 2005 Monroe St., Madison, Wis. 

Husslein, Rev. Joseph, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Innes, John Warwick, 58 Rushoime Rd., Toronto, Canada 
Jones, O. Leonard, Plano, Ill. 

Kent, John A. J., 5057 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 

Kletzien, Gretchen E., New Holstein, Wis. 

Lam, Margaret M., 1439 Keeaumoku St., Honolulu, T.H. 
Lamson, Herbert D., Shanghai College, Shanghai, China 
Lang, Chester C., 162 Olentangy St., Columbus, Ohio 

Lewis, Chester Vincent, Y.M.C.A., Dubuque, Iowa 

McLean, Mary-Margaret, 4706 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Macdonald, Rev. Daniel J., St. FX. University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
Manning, Sue, 720 Park Rd., Ambridge, Pa. 
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Maughan, J. H., 479 North Fifth East St., Logan, Utah 

Miles, Ward R., Green, Kan. 

Muhme, Florence, 2551 Parkwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Plant, James Stuart, 502 High St., Newark, N.J. 

Redden, Elizabeth A., 22 Fifth St., Dover, N.H. 

Sanderson, Ruth Brendel, 5055 Clinton Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Seals, Ferree, 401 N. Baldwin St., Madison, Wis. 

Fu, Shang-Ling, Tsing Hua University, Peiping, China 

Sharp, James B., 1000 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Smith, Mrs. Florence Griswold, 163-17 Myrtle Ave., Flushing, N.Y. 
Sutherland, Robert L., Buckness University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Van Winkle, Mina C., 2311 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Watson, Maud E., 18 Gramercy Park, South, New York 
Wellman, C. Hale, Jr., 5629 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 

Wilson, Pauline A., Chetek, Wis. 

Woodbury, Robert Morse, 100 Morningside Drive, New York 
Worrell, Doris R., 1542 El Prado, Torrance, Calif. 

Wrzesinska, Josephine, 28 Shepard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Advisory Committee on Employment Problems.—Several months ago, 
at the suggestion of the Welfare Council of New York City, and at the re- 
quest of the state industrial commissioner, this committee undertook a 
study of the state’s free employment offices. In its report to the commis- 
sioner the committee included in its five-year program a recommendation 
that one or more laboratory or demonstration centers be established for 
the scientific study of the problems involved in the operation of a public 
employment service, and that if necessary funds from private sources be 
accepted for this purpose. 


American Home Economics Association—The annual meeting was 
held in Denver, Colorado, June 24—28. The central theme of the meeting 
was “The Modern American Family and Its Home.” Speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions included A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of Denver city 
schools; Dean Margaret Justin, president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; Martha Van Rensselaer, assistant director of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection; John Nolen, 
architect and city planner of Cambridge, Massachusetts; and Dwight 
Sanderson, of Cornell University. Small group meetings were held to con- 
sider such phases of the family and its home as family relationships, fam- 
ily economics, the house, food and nutrition, and textiles and clothing. 
Miss Frances Swain, supervisor of home economics in the Chicago public 
schools, was elected president for the coming year. 
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Committee on the Cost of Medical Care.-—The Committee, in co-opera- 
tion with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, has just completed 
a study of the records of expenditures for medical care of three thousand 
families of working people in the United States over a period of six months. 
The average amount spent by these families was $70 for the six months, 
or $140 for a year. Of this amount, almost 20 per cent went for hospital 
care. Forty per cent of these families spent less than $25 during the six 
months’ period, but 1 per cent spent over $500. 


Commonwealth Fund Fellowships.—The appointment of thirty-three 
students from British and colonial universities and the British Colonial 
Service to Commonwealth Fund Fellowships was announced in May by 
the British Committee of Award in London. These fellowships are award- 
ed annually for study in the United States, the new appointees being 
scheduled to enter American universities in the fall of 1930, to travel ex- 
tensively through the United States in the summer of 1931, and to com- 
plete a second year of study before returning home. These fellowships 
were established in 1925 as a contribution toward the development of 
understanding and good will between Great Britain and the United States. 
Fellows choose their own course of study in preparation for further re- 
search or professional activity. The subjects chosen this year include 
chemistry, geology, physics, economics, philosophy, law, engineering, his- 
tory, entomology, literature, and architecture. 


Grants-in-aid of Social Science Research Council_—During 1929-30 
the Social Science Research Council awarded forty-one grants-in-aid from 
more than one hundred applications. The grants-in-aid are open to mature 
scholars (without reference to age) whose ability to do productive research 
has been demonstrated. The project for which aid is sought must be well 
under way and promise significant results. While the grants are awarded 
on a general competitive basis, preference is ordinarily given to projects 
involving two or more disciplines or likely to yield an important methodo- 
logical contribution. Wherever possible, institutions to which the ap- 
plicants are attached are expected to contribute financially or with other 
special support. 

The next distribution of grants-in-aid will be made in March, 1931. 
Applications will be received up to February 1 of that year by Walter R. 
Sharp, secretary, Committee on Grants-in-Aid, at the Council’s New York 
City office, 230 Park Avenue. The following grants are of particular in- 
terest to readers of this Journal: 

John Bargate Appleton (Scripps College), to aid in the completion of 
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his study entitled “The Agricultural Geography of the British Isles from 
an Economic and Social Point of View.” 

Howard Paul Becker (University of Pennsylvania), to aid in the com- 
pletion of his study entitled “An Amplified Adaption of Leopold von 
Wiese’s Allgemeine Soziologie Which Will Correlate Recent American and 
German Work in Sociology and Social Psychology.” 

Edward Berman (University of Illinois), to aid in the publication of 
his study entitled ““Labor and the Sherman Act.” 

Herman Beyer (Tulane University), to aid in the completion of his 
study of the Maya Codex in Dresden, Germany, and the writing of an ex- 
tensive commentary on the document. 

Ralph D. Casey (University of Oregon), to aid in the completion of 
his study entitled “Propaganda Technique in the 1928 Presidential Cam- 
paign.” 

Flora May Fearing (Northwestern University), to aid in the comple- 
tion of her study entitled “The Voting Behavior of Individuals over a Pe- 
riod of Years, and of an Entire Community for Four Two-Year Periods.” 

William Haber (Michigan State College), to aid in the completion of 
his study entitled “Employment Agencies in Michigan: A Study of the 
Labor-placing Agencies in Michigan, Especially in the City of Detroit.” 

Alfred Irving Hallowell (University of Pennsylvania), to aid in the 
completion of his study entitled ‘““The Interrelationship between the Kin- 
ship Terms and the Social Organization of Cree-speaking Bands in the 
Environs of Lake Winnipeg (Manitoba, Canada), Especially with Refer- 
ence to the Influence of Native Marriage Customs upon Linguisitic 
Usage.” 

Abram Lincoln Harris, Jr. (Howard University) , to aid in the comple- 
tion of his study entitled “The Relation of Negro Finance Institutions to 
Business Enterprise.” 

Rowland Hill Harvey (University of California at Los Angeles), to aid 
in the completion of a “Biography of Samuel Gompers in Relation to the 
American Labor Movement.” 

James B. Hedges (Clark University), to aid in the completion of his 
study entitled “The Land Settlement and Colonization Work of the Land- 
granting Railways of the United States and Canada.” 

Louis C. Hunter (Smith College), to aid in the completion of his study 
entitled “An Economic and Social History of Steamboat Transportation 
on the Western Rivers of the United States.” 

George M. McBride (University of California at Los Angeles), to aid 
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in the completion of his study entitled “The Land Tenure Systems of 
Chile.” 

Roy Victor Peel (New York University), to aid in the completion of 
his study entitled “An Inquiry into the Nature and Conditions of Precinct 
Political Leadership in New York City.” 

Charles William Ramsdell (University of Texas), to aid in the comple- 
tion of his study entitled “The Economic Administrative History of the 
Southern Confederacy.” 

Bernhard J. Stern (University of Washington), to aid in the comple- 
tion of his study entitled “The Contribution of Lester F. Ward to So- 
ciology.” 

William Sentman Taylor (Smith College), to aid in the completion of 
his study entitled “A Critique of Sublimation in Males: A Study of Forty 
Superior Single Men.” 

Norman Joseph Ware (Wesleyan University) , to aid in the completion 
of his “History of the Labor Movement in the United States since 1895.” 

John Noble Washburne (Syracuse University), to aid in the comple- 
tion of his study “To Establish the Relation of Children’s Wishes to Their 
Age, Intelligence, Conduct, and Certain (More or Less) Measureable 
Traits of Character.” 


Institute of Public Affairs —The fourth session of the Institute, which 
is sponsored by the University of Virginia, was held at University, Vir- 
ginia, August 3-16. The daily program included a public address, an 
open forum, and round-table conferences on the administration of public 
business, business and government, consumers’ credit in America and its 
relation to present and future prosperity, the country church and world- 
affairs, the economic and industrial development of the South, national 
country-life questions, our Latin-American relations, and reorganization 
of state government. 


Iowa Association of Economists and Sociologists —The thirteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Association was held at the University of Iowa, May 
16 and 17. The following addresses were given: “The Changing Stand- 
ards of Living in Iowa,” “Methods and Techniques of Sociological Re- 
search,” “The Present Status and Some Probable Future Trends of Agri- 
culture in Iowa,” “What Should Be the Scope of a State Department of 
Child Welfare?” “Special Education in the Public Schools of Iowa,” “Our 
Changing Society: Its Cause and Its Future.” Separate round tables on 
economics and on sociology were held. 
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New York sociologists —The New York sociologists have organized an 
informal discussion group which meets the last Saturday of each month 
for luncheon at one o’clock at the Town Hall Club at 123 West Forty- 
third Street. The first meeting in the fall will be September 27. The group 
has no formal organization, dues, officers, constitution, or name. The 
meetings are merely for the purpose of getting acquainted with each other 
and discussing problems of sociological interest. Sociologists and members 
of the American Sociological Society outside New York City are welcome 
to attend the meetings of the group when visiting New York. 


Virginia Bureau of Research—The Bureau of Research was organized 
to make studies of economic, social, and political problems and to provide 
the people of Virginia with information on matters of public interest. Two 
bulletins have appeared. The first deals with the industrial statistics of 
the Virginia Department of Labor and Industry, and the second with the 
administrative reorganization of Virginia. Robert C. Smith is the director 
of the Bureau, which is located at Richmond. 


Columbia University.—The Squires Prize, established in 1895 by a gift 
of Grant Squires, and awarded every fifth year to a graduate of Columbia 
University for original investigation of a sociological character carried on 
during the five years preceding the award, was awarded to Helen M. Lynd 
and Robert S. Lynd for their joint contribution to Sociology, Middletown. 


Harvard University —Dr. Truman L. Kelley, professor of education 
and psychology at Stanford University since 1926, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as professor of education in the Graduate Schoo: of Education. 
Professor Kelley will offer courses in Advanced Statistical Method and a 
seminar in Psychometrics. He is now serving as psychologist for the Com- 
mission on Social Studies of the American Historical Association. 


Indiana University—The Board of Trustees has authorized the organ- 
ization of a Bureau of Social Research in the Department of Economics 
and Sociology. The Bureau will be located in Indianapolis and will begin 
to function September 1. It will be concerned particularly with the estab- 
lishment of a system of monthly reports of statistics from health, relief, 
and court agencies by census tracts in Indianapolis and with the system- 
atic analysis of the data reported. It will also probably be the policy of 
the Bureau to undertake one of several projects, proposed by interested 
organizations, which is of concern to the state as a whole. 

Associate Professor R. Clyde White has been appointed professor of 
sociology and director of the Bureau of Social Research. 
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Acting Instructor Charles R. Metzger has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology and will be connected with the Bureau of Social 
Research. 


Miami University —P. K. Whelpton, of the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems, is in Mexico continuing a study of cer- 
tain population and agricultural problems of Latin America. 


University of Michigan.—Professor R. D. McKenzie, of the depart- 
ment of sociology at the University of Washington, has been appointed 
professor and chairman of the department at Michigan. He will take up 
his duties at Ann Arbor in the middle of the present academic year. Dr. 
McKenzie is now making a study of urban trends in the United States as 
a part of the president’s survey of social trends in the United States. 

Henry Holt & Company is publishing early in the fall a collection of 
papers by the late Professor Charles H. Cooley under the title, Sociological 
Theory and Social Research. This volume was edited by Assistant Profes- 
sor Robert C. Angell. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Max S. Handman has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from the University of Texas and will 
join the Minnesota sociology department in September as professor of so- 
ciology. Mrs. Anne Fenlason and George B. Vold, instructors in the de- 
partment, have been promoted to assistant professorships. 


Northwestern University.—Dr. A. J. Todd, head of the department of 
sociology, has accepted appointment as director of the “Study of the 
Financing of Social Work,” which has recently been undertaken by the 
eight hundred health and welfare agencies which constitute the Welfare 
Council of New York City. Five main fields will be investigated: a com- 
parison of the trends of giving for public health and welfare activities in 
New York City with the trends in other communities; a review of the gen- 
eral organization of the present machinery for financing social work in 
New York; an analysis of the extent and nature of the contributions that 
are now being made to social agencies in New York; an analysis of the 
present cost of money raising for social work; and an analysis of the rela- 
tion between community chest financing and community planning for so- 
cial work. Dr. Todd will continue as head of the department of sociology, 
dividing his time between that organization and his work on the study. 
Professor Ernest R. Mowrer will be associated with Dr. Todd as consultant 
on statistics in the study. 

Professor Thomas D. Eliot will return in the fall from a protracted leave 
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of absence and will give special attention to courses on Standards of Livy- 
ing, the field of work in which he has been doing research for many years, 

A Social Science Research Council has been organized and includes 
representation from the departments of economics, history, political sci- 
ence, sociology, and psychology, and also from the College of Liberal Arts, 
the Graduate School, and the School of Commerce. 


Smith College —Professor Harry Elmer Barnes has resigned his chair 
in historical sociology to become general editorial writer for the Scripps- 
Howard chain of newspapers. He will write daily editorials and articles 
on historical and sociological topics and will be located in the general exec- 
utive offices in New York City. He will retain the post he has occupied for 
a decade as lecturer on the history of civilization at the New School for 
Social Research in New York City. 


St. Louis University.—The university announced in May the establish- 
ment of its School of Sociology and Welfare Work. 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute —According to the records 
compiled at the Institute in the Department of Records and Research, 
there were 9 lynchings in the first six months of 1930. The numbers for 
the first six months of previous years are: 1929, 4; 1928, 5; 1925, 1926, 
1927,9; 1924, 5; 1923, 15; 1922, 30; 1921, 36. 

Of the persons lynched 1 was white and 8 were Negroes. The offenses 
charged were: rape, 5; murder, 1; bombing house, 1; slaying landlord in 
altercation over debt, 1; attempted rape, 1. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in each state 
are as follows: Florida, 1; Georgia, 1; Mississippi, 1; Oklahoma, 1; South 
Carolina, 2; Texas, 3. 


University of Washington.—Dr. Bernhard J. Stern has received a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council and will spend the summer edit- 
ing the more important letters of Lester F. Ward in the library of Brown 
University. 

Professor and Mrs. Howard B. Woolston return in the fall after fifteen 
months of travel round the world. 


University of Wisconsin.—Associate Professors Kimball Young and 
Ralph Linton have become full professors. The title of Professor Young’s 
chair is now professor of social psychology. 

Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer has been appointed assistant professor of social 
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statistics and will divide his teaching time the coming year between this 
university and the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Charlotte Gower has been appointed assistant professor of physical 
anthropology. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Dr. Friedrich Hertz, who is familiar to American sociologists because 
of his book, Race and Civilization (translated 1928), has been appointed 
professor of sociology at the University of Halle. 

The Century Company has announced the publication of Rural Munic- 
ipalities, by Theodore B. Manny, of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research has published The U.S. 
Looks at Its Churches, by C. Luther Fry. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavior. By DorotHy 
SWAINE THomaAs and AssociATEs. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. x+ 
203. $1.50. 

In the statistical method of sociology the three most important matters 
are: decision as to “what are the critical things to examine”; the deter- 
mination of “our units of measurements”; and the invention of “means 
for controlling our instrument of measurement (i.e., the observer).” In 
this series of papers all three matters are given attention with special con- 
sideration to the last problem. Miss Thomas writes, “We feel that it is 
more important in this field to control the observer than to control the 
experiment.” The work was carried on at the Child Development Institute 
at Teachers College. 

Miss Barker’s report on the social-material activities of children indi- 
cates first of all the difficulty in getting agreement among observers unless 
the complex activities are broken up into smaller parts than can be con- 
veniently handled. This is especially true of longer activities of children. 
The reliability coefficients which here ranged from 0.47 to 0.80 reveal just 
this difficulty. Some of the facts about the behavior of the children are 
noted: “The higher the mental age, the larger the number of social con- 
tacts a child is apt to have.”’ Further, ‘The greater the number of activ- 
ities per unit of time, the greater the space covered by the child.” 

In this chapter there are some suggestive classifications of child activ- 
ities, although the reviewer does not quite see how the distinction between 
social and non-social is brought about. A good many of the contacts 
described under the latter rubric are certainly socially and culturally con- 
ditional. Shall “social” be used only for the overt contact of child to child, 
and not in regard to what might be called self-activities? What has be- 
come of the influence of James, Baldwin, Cooley, and Mead when statis- 
tical students of social behavior ignore the fact that even so-called self- 
activities are also social in the sense of early conditioning. It will be a sad 
day for sociology when the influence of behavioristic stimulus-response 
psychology constricts the use of the term “social” to mean only overt 
person-to-person stimulation. 
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Chapter iii by Miss Loomis reports the attempt to measure the physical 
contacts made by nursery-school children. The principal difficulty here 
was not noting of number of contacts within a unit of time, but the de- 
termination of comparable categories, that is, determination of the kind 
of contact to record—the behavior units involved in such terms as “hit,” 
“pull,” “push,” “caress,” “accident,” “assistance,” etc. Moreover, as 
Miss Loomis points out, the varied nursery-school situations determine 
certain directions of contact, and not all of these can be controlled for care- 
ful observation. While for the most part the number of contacts made to 
others balanced the number received, there were some interesting diver- 
gences indicating possibly some criteria for differentiating between intro- 
vertive and extravertive trends in the behavior of some children. 

A short analysis is made of spontaneous group formation. Participation 
in group activities in terms of time was fairly easily measured, but the 
reliability was measured by the rank order method which is not so satis- 
factory as the Pearson r. The report indicates, moreover, that under the 
set-up so much time was consumed in recording names of children and the 
time that the social activity itself often had to be neglected. The authors 
suggest that perhaps a qualitative method will have to be used for this 
aspect of the investigation. 

A brief but purely tentative study of laughter situations, as indicative 
of social responsiveness, is given. The criteria of social responsiveness was 
“the number of laughs for each individual as compared with the number 
of times he was in a group where laughter occurred,” but there was great 
variability among three different groups studied, apparently based on the 
fact that “there was undoubtedly greater reliability in recording the oc- 
currence of a situation than in recording a description of its function.” 
The statistical reliability of the observers in this study is not known. 

Chapter vi describes “ganging” in a preschool group. The reviewer 
would say that the characteristics of the behavior follow more those of a 
congeniality group growing out of the nursery-school playtime than a 
gang in the usual sociological sense. There is no quantitative analysis 
whatsoever but an interesting picture of personality differences and of 
social interaction among three boys between three and four years of age. 

The last five chapters of this book deal with psychological test situa- 
tions as indices of social behavior. Mrs. Nelson reports an analysis of re- 
sistances set up in the children during the testing and shows that age, ma- 
turity of mentality, and the nature of the test all produce differences in 
the reactions to the tests. Praise and blame are shown to alter considerably 
the responses to the tests. Here we have additional proof of what students 
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of social behavior have been saying for years, viz., that intelligence tests 
reveal, in their scores, emotional and social responses quite as well as 
“purely” intellectual ones. The tone of voice, the facial gestures, the man- 
ner toward the child may make much difference in his reaction. Too fre- 
quently standardized tests assume that the child operates on an intel- 
lectual level without regard to emotional and social factors. 

Miss Wise’s analysis of the children’s statements of “I can’t” and “I 
don’t know” brought out the fact that often these statements show genu- 
ine appreciation of difficulties or problems beyond the child’s capacity. At 
other times, it means merely a verbal response to orders which the child 
first meets in this negative manner without there being genuine resistance 
there. In still other instances they show distinct negativism. 

Chapter ix gives a complete stenographic report of one test and extracts 
from others. No one can read this material without realizing how much 
place social interaction has in the success or failure of the child in master- 
ing the tests. The final chapter is a brief discussion of the reliability of 
stenographic as against student reports on the test situation. The former 
are more complete, accurate, and reliable, especially when the stenog- 
rapher is given some brief preliminary training in the procedure and sig- 
nificance of testing. 

On the whole this book constitutes not so much contributions to our 
knowledge of child behavior as methodological suggestions for child study. 
The reviewer cannot agree with Miss Thomas when she says that “our 
ultimate aim is, of course, statistical.” Is it not rather sociological? That 
is to say, the matter here is one of statistical or other methodology, but 
after all our aim is a clearer understanding of social behavior no matter 
whether by one method or another. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Danger Spots in World Population. By WARREN S. THOMPSON. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Pp. xi+343. 


This is a pioneer book by one of the nation’s outstanding students of 
population. The title of the book is inadequate if, indeed, not a little un- 
fortunate. The book is, in reality, a series of significant comments on 
national policies with reference to the utilization of the world’s resources. 
The author’s attitude is that of interest in the welfare of all peoples of the 
world and a hopeful belief in the increasing reasonableness of nations; his 
method is that of the statistician seeking to summarize and interpret in 
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simple language the great changes that are occurring in the birth-rates of 
most occidental peoples as these affect national policies; and his object, 
evidently, is to convince the readers of the book that certain nations need 
greater land resources, notably Japan, India, and Italy, which can be pro- 
vided by other nations that do not need certain lands they possess and are 
not likely to need them in the future, notably the British and French em- 
pires and the Netherlands. Such a recognition of need and readjustment 
of resources the author deems essential to the maintenance of peace in the 
world. 

It is pointed out that nations which developed early industrially found 
it easy to acquire large blocks of the earth’s surface, but now a rapidly 
declining birth-rate and urban specialization prevent these nations from 
settling the lands they have acquired. 

Zhe author thinks that Japan’s need for more land might be found in 
the little-used portions of the Dutch and British East Indies, in tropical 
Australia, and in a portion, if not all, of the Philippines. It is suggested 
_ that Great Britain and Holland might much better bargain with Japan for 
the transfer of Borneo and New Guinea than to have these islands taken 
from them in another world war, which is apparently inevitable unless 
some readjustment is made of the land resources of the world to the chang- 
ing populations of the nations. 

The author concludes in the case of China that only birth control af- 
fords any reasonable hope of reducing permanently the population pres- 
sure. 

The discussion of the industrial development in India is stimulating and 
disturbing. 

Power machinery is after all only a means of extending men’s reach in the 
use of land. [Italics are reviewer’s.] If men become so thick that there is no 
need of extending their reach, then the benefits of power machinery are ques- 
tionable. In this country [the United States] our civilization is based on ex- 
tending our power over land (including all of its resources) by the use of ma- 
chines because there were never enough of us in these new lands to make good 
use of them without this extension. In India (and China) there is not so much 
room for extending man’s power by use of machinery because there are too 
many people needing the work. ... . The Indians and the Chinese are right 
when they protest that modern industrialism cannot be transplanted bodily from 
the West to the East. 


The author argues that the place for the surplus population of India is 
East Africa, where there is as large a potentially arable area as in India, 
mostly now unused. 

The solution of Italy’s population problem, for the present at least, is 
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found in Syria and Mesopotamia. If France and Great Britain were will- 
ing to transfer their mandates over these countries to Italy, they would 
probably benefit in increased trade and national security. 

The author points out the decline in the rate of natural increase among 
the peoples of Northern and Western Europe and their replacement, as 
rapidly expanding peoples, by the Italians and Spaniards in Southern 
Europe, the Slavs in Central and Eastern Europe, and the Japanese in 
the Orient. “The great increase in the population of the world in the future 
will, then, come from new quarters, and from peoples who, . . . . have 
but small resources for their support, except in Russia. This change 

. is certain to disturb profoundly the quasi-equilibrium that has 
been established by the expansion of Europe in the past two or three cen- 
turies.”’ 

It is a stimulating book, simply written, indeed almost naive in places, 
but the simplicity is, in the reviewer’s opinion, the consequence of mature 
thought rather than of innocence. It assumes the world point of view with 
reference to the utilization of natural resources. Perhaps the time is ap- 
proaching when world plans and policies will slowly replace national plans 
and policies. 

O. E. BAKER 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833: 
A Study in Social and Economic History. By LOWELL JOSEPH 
RaGatz. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+520. $5.00. 

Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865. By W1LL1AM Law 
MATHIESON. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 
xi-+-203. 

Life and Labor in the Old South. By ULRICH BONNELL PHILLIPS. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1929. Pp. xix+-375. 

Human Factors in Cotton Culture: A Study in the Social Geog- 
raphy of the American South. By Rupert B. VANcE. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1929. Pp. xi+-346. 
Categorical distinctions, such as “rural” and “urban,” which often 

worry sociologists, fortunately do not greatly trouble the historians. 

Working closely with original documents, produced directly out of the - 

business of life itself, they are apt to disclose all of the unique facts con- 

cerning concrete situations. In time the weight of the evidence which they 
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dig up breaks down distinctions that are too arbitrarily maintained and 
which prevent recognition of the whole unity whose parts are each in vital 
’ interaction with every other part. The study of the natural institutions of 
our rural society, such as the ranch, the plantation, the family farm, etc., 
may be approached from the point of view of the wider community dom- 
inated by its metropolitan centers in interaction with which such institu- 
tions as those mentioned are created and developed. 

The four books listed in the foregoing are, with the exception of the 
last, the work of historians. They are especially interesting for what they 
contribute to our understanding of the nature of the external relations, 
the internal organization, and the natural history of the plantation. 

The plantation is, first of all, a specialized industrial institution, and its 
external relations are such as have to do with capitalization and financing, 
storing, transporting, and marketing its produce, purchasing and import- 
ing its supplies, securing and importing its labor. Such relations with the 
outside world are basic to the very existence of the plantation, and changes 
in any of them necessitate changes in its internal organization, while seri- 
ous disruption of any may mean destruction. In great detail, and sup- 
ported by a mass of data, Ragatz, in The Fall of the Planter Class in the 
British Caribbean, 1763-1833, demonstrates this with respect to the 
plantations, chiefly sugar, of the area and time covered by his study. 

From their very beginning these were English capitalistic undertakings 
which built up a virtual monopoly over sugar production for the British 
trade, resulting in huge profits. But the threatened destruction of the 
essential conditions out of which this prosperity grew was a constant one 
and in time became a reality. For example, the American Revolution was 
a crisis for the specialized Caribbean plantation dependent upon the main- 
land for its food supplies. Still later another threat developed with the 
organized movement in England to abolish the slave trade, the source of 
plantation labor. This aspect of the external relations of the plantation, 
with particular reference to the réle of Great Britain in securing the aboli- 
tion of the trade throughout the world, is more thoroughly treated by 
Mathieson, Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865. 

However, we are warned by Ragatz that abolition and emancipation 
were only two of many factors contributing to the downfall of the old 
planter class in the British Caribbean. 

Deeper underlying causes must be sought. Among the chief of these were a 
wasteful agricultural system, the rivalry of newly-exploited tropical territories, 


adherence to a policy of restricted trade after all real justification for it had . 


ceased to exist, vicious fiscal legislation in the mother country, and forty years 
of intermittent warfare [p. vii]. 
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Increasing market demands as well as soil exhaustion by systems of 
one-crop agriculture require an expansion area for the plantation. The 
lower south of the North American mainland was in the line of westward 
expansion of the West Indian plantation system and, after the invention 
of the cotton gin, was largely devoted to the culture of that staple. The 
enormous increase in production after 1814, resulting from increased 
British demand, meant competition too severe for the worn-out cotton 
lands of the Caribbean and production centered in the South. There were, 
of course, plantations in the South specializing in the production of other 
staples like tobacco, sugar, rice, and hemp, but cotton came to overshadow 
them all and, with increasing demands from spinners, set its characteristic 
stamp upon the life and thought of the section. 

Life and Labor in the Old South was awarded the prize of $2,500 offered 
by Little, Brown & Company for the best unpublished work in American 
history. Certainly it is a book of unusual merit. When documentary 
sources in an almost virgin field are so persistently sought for, so care- 
fully evaluated, and so brilliantly reported, the result is necessarily some- 
thing unusual. After setting and peopling the southern stage, Professor 
Phillips devotes most of his chapters to a description of the internal social 
and economic organization of southern ante-bellum estates producing the 
major staples all of which were grown for an extensive market rather than 
for home consumption. It was this wide external market relation that con- 
stituted much of southern rural organization into relatively large-scale 
units. In addition, however, factors in production and cultivation were 
partly determinative of the scale. Large plantations were of greatest ad- 
vantage in sugar cultivation because of the importance of the manufac- 
turing process as an element in production. On the other hand, tobacco, 
with its complete absence of machine processes and demanding more skil- 
ful labor, was more satisfactorily grown on smaller units. Cotton “was 
adapted to cultivation on any scale, great or small, with no particular 
disadvantages in any case” (p. 127). It was partly for this reason that 
cotton became the southern staple. 

Unlike the agricultural mission estates of the Jesuits, as in colonial 
Brazil, assimilation of white culture by preliterate subordinates had very 
little conscious encouragement by southern planters. In fact, it has been 
resisted by formal legislation. But partial assimilation was an inevitable 
by-product of the association of whites and blacks on the plantation both 
before and since the Civil War. Slavery was undoubtedly a training school 
in the culture of the white man. Yet too long have we assumed that only 
one party to this relationship, the Negro, underwent change. From it 
emerged distinctive southern white types and attitudes just as real and 
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definite. The Negro in the southern woodpile became a different Negro, 
but he also changed the character of the whole woodpile. 

It is with this contemporary culture of the plantation system of the 
South, in the areas where cotton is almighty, that Vance deals in Human 
Factors in Cotton Culture. He has tried to understand the culture of most 
of the South as a complex centering around cotton with its attending 
hazards of weather, weevil, and market. His chapter “Around the Year 
with Cotton Growers” should certainly be most interesting to one not 
familiar with the cycle of cotton cultivation. No one without a first-hand 
familiarity with the cotton field could have written it. 


Epcar T. TRomMPSsON 
CHICAGO 


The Farm Export Debenture Plan. By JoSEPH STANCLIFFE Davis. 
Stanford University, California, 1929. Pp. vii+274. $3.00. 

Farm Cost Studies in the United States. By MERRILL K. BENNETT. 
Stanford University, California, 1928. Pp. xv-+289. $3.00. 


These two studies are issued by the Food Research Institute which 
President Hoover was instrumental in having established at his Alma 
Mater in 1921. The previous studies by the Institute have dealt with wheat 
and with fats and oils. The pursuance of the food problem has taken the 
Institute into the fields of agricultural economics and national agrarian 
policy. These two studies represent the first publications directly in these 
two fields. At the present time Dr. Davis has been drafted as economist 
for the United States Farm Board. The book by Dr. Davis was written 
before he accepted his present position but published afterward. 

The study by Dr. Davis concerns the attempts to raise prices of agri- 
cultural products in the United States by bounties paid exporters for each 
unit of a product sent out. It was the feeling of its promoters (the plan 
was first suggested for the United States by C. L. Stewart, of Illinois, in 
1924) that the export bounty would be reflected back into higher prices 
to the producer. Dr. Davis does not favor the scheme and proceeds at 
length to prove that it will be expensive, it would not work to improve 
farm prices materially, and that stimulated production would soon reduce 
any immediate advantages. 

Dr. Bennett’s study deals with farm-management cost studies made in 
the United States. His later chapters summarize the accepted views of 
neo-classical economics as to “price fixing” and “tariff making by cost de- 
termination.” Dr. Bennett is as opposed to certain phases of the tradi- 
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tional farm-management cost studies as is Dr. Davis to the debenture 
plan. At the end of 289 pages he has a few constructive conclusions which 
call for a modification of the traditional farm cost studies as carried on in 
this country. 

The work by Dr. Davis gives the most new material. Dr. Bennett mere- 
ly puts in printed form the prevailing differences between the agricultural 
economists and farm-management specialists. It is a statement of differ- 
ences between the views of neo-classical economics and the agricultural 
accounting specialists. Dr. Bennett would use the cost studies principally 
to introduce modern business technique or the principles of production 
economics among American farmers rather than for purposes of price- 
fixing or tariff-making. The recent trend in the agricultural colleges has 
been somewhat along the principles emphasized by this author. Dr. Ben- 
nett’s work is invaluable to the rural sociologist or to the student of the 
urban family budget because the principles which he uses for criticism 
of farm-management accounting apply with equal force to most of the 
budgetary studies either rural or urban which are now so popular. 

Now that Dr. Davis is economist for the Farm Board he will have a 
chance to do something constructive in farm relief providing the limita- 
tions of the Agricultural Marketing Act will permit such. The present 
trend of events suggests that if farm prices cannot be raised materially 
with a debenture plan neither can they be raised generally by other types 
of governmental effort. And when the present schemes for farm relief have 
shown their incapacity, the sociologist, hitherto unconsulted in regard to 
national agrarian policy, may have a few constructive suggestions. But 
that will not be for some time, at least until the economic plans for re- 
construction have washed themselves out, and the national leaders be- 
come aware of the shortage of laborers and the stagnation of our popula- 
tion resources which our present agrarian policy is tending to bring about 
with great rapidity. The work by Dr. Davis must be rated as one of the 
finest studies which our agricultural depression has called forth. 


CarRLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Children and Movies. By ALicE MILLER MITCHELL. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xxiv-+181. $2.00. 

The author states as her purpose “to determine whether or not the mo- 
tion picture is as important a factor in the life of the average child as is 
commonly thought.” The material presented is from 10,052 children, rep- 
resenting “average public-school children, juvenile delinquents, and a 
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specific group of children who have a certain degree of organized leader- 
ship in their lives as the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts.”’ Questionnaires 
asked for information concerning membership in clubs, about attendance 
at the motion pictures—frequency, time of day, companionship, place of 
attendance, and money spent—and about likes and dislikes for actresses 
and pictures. Other questions dealt with preferences for reading, auto- 
riding, games, hiking, etc., in contrast to attendance at the movies. In a 
few cases the written quizzes were supplemented by personal interviews. 

The principal part of the book presents in detail the statistical dis- 
tributions of the data thus collected. Delinquents are shown to attend 
more frequently than non-delinquents, and the implication is that more 
frequent attendance at the movies must be correlated causally with de- 
linquent behavior. The delinquents remain in the movies longer than 
non-delinquents. Between boy delinquents and non-delinquents the dif- 
ferences in the degree of, and type of, companionship during attendance 
are not marked; but with the girls, the delinquents go more often with 
friends and less often with parents than do the Girl Scouts. Facts as to the 
source of money for admission and as to factor of suggestion in the choice 
of pictures do not bring out any significant differences. Delinquents report 
preferences for the movie over football, hiking, and parties. Delinquent 
boys prefer auto-riding to the movies in the same ratio as do Boy Scouts, 
while Girl Scouts much prefer auto-riding to the movies when compared 
to delinquent girls. Girl Scouts like books more than they do the motion 
pictures. In contrast, the delinquent girls report quite the opposite. No 
differences are reported in the types of movies enjoyed by the various 
groups of children. 

This book is really a statistical collection of opinions of children in re- 
gard to their movie experiences. The interpretative sections all grow out 
of more or less common assumptions made by social workers, juvenile 
judges, ~ecreation directors, and school authorities about the deleterious 
effects of the motion picture upon conduct. How valid are the rationaliza- 
tions of delinquents themselves about the ill effects of the movies on their 
conduct? One may well ask, Have the motion pictures anything whatso- 
ever to do with so-called delinquency or normality? There is in this book 
no evidence upon which to base a psychological analysis of conduct as 
affected by frequency of attendance or by the kinds of pictures seen. The 
book is excellent in revealing the surface facts of the time and the intensity 
of the stimuli. But what these signify for actual conduct it is as yet hard 
to say. 

Throughout her interpretation, however, the author does stress, and 
properly so, the undeniable fact that up to the present the motion pictures 
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have been made for adults only. Our children are constantly being thrown 
into contact with pictures of behavior which they do not ordinarily get 
from reading or conversation outside. This fact may be important in the 
whole growing sophistication of our children and youth, although again 
its relation to specific conduct is as yet impossible to determine. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A History of Free Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By J. M. 
RoBERTSON. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. 2 vols. 
Pp. xxxili-+-312; 635 
J. M. Robertson is the dean of militant British freethinkers. He com- 

bines the fire of Huxley with the range of J. G. Frazer. He is known par- 

ticularly as the author of a general history of free thought in Europe and 
as the valiant protagonist of the view that Jesus was not a historical figure 
but a mythical reconstruction. 

Robertson is a man of tremendous erudition rather than a practitioner 
of exacting and precise scholarship. No one can doubt the power of his 
intellect or the skill with which he can marshal his evidence. When he 
writes history it is history for a purpose, but that does not render his pro4- 
uct any the less valuable, and it makes it much more interesting and lively. 

The present work deals with European thought since the general period 
of the French Revolution. It really brings his general history of free 
thought down to date. These two volumes on the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries are nearly as long as his treatment of Western thought to 1800. 
This is about the right distribution of space. Intellectual progress since 
1800 is fully as momentous and significant as all the thinking of man 
prior to 1800. 

Part I deals with the assessment of European thought during the close 
of the period when orthodoxy was still ascendent over the mind of man in 
Europe and America. Part II treats of the general progress of intellectual 
life in the generation after 1840. Part III handles the rise and triumph 
of the theory of evolution and its reaction on thought and life in general. 
Part IV traces at great length the manner in which the accumulated 
knowledge and critical methods of the last fifty years have disposed of 
orthodox religion. 

The general theme of the book throughout is the decline of supernatu- 
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ralism, the rise of modern science and biblical criticism, and the triumph of 
the naturalistic viewpoint over pietism. 

That the book shows a bias throughout cannot be denied, but it is no 
more evident or distorting than the pietistic slant which runs through the 
usual histories of modern thought and religion. It isa fine corrective in this 
sense. Robertson’s narrative and argumentation, should be approached 
equally free from gullibility and hostility. It is both stimulating and 
vastly informing. He is a master of the encyclopedic art of the Britons of 
a generation before his own. 

Whise not pretending to any formal history of social thought, the book 
has a great deal of material on social philosophy. It is invaluable as a 
background for studying the rise and development of sociological thought 
in the last century and a quarter. It should prove a godsend to teachers 
and students of the history of sociological theory. 

Aggressive freethinkers will welcome the book as a veritable arsenal. 
It will furnish them for years with missiles to hurl at the heads of the 
faithful. And Robertson sets forth the material in such fashion as to 
allow the skeptics to make the best possible use of the ammunition he so 
generously dumps into their laps. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New ScHOOL For SocraL RESEARCH 


The Quest of the Ages. By A. Eustace Haypon. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1929. Pp. xiii-++-243. 

A religious book that rises above sectarianism is rare. This is such a 
book. There is here no plea, not even a subtle, concealed one, for Chris- 
tianity—nor any prejudice against it. All religions appear as one by vir- 
tue of being a quest, and appear as good by being a quest for the good 
life. In short, “religion is a shared quest of the good life.” But, more 
fully, in the complex which this quest becomes, “it is possible to speak of 
three phases: the ideal of the satisfying life; the technique, practical and 
ceremonial, through which the values are won; and the extra-human 
powers which help or hinder in the quest . . . . an ideal, a cult or cere- 
monial, and a theology.” 

But this volume is no mere description, from a comparative point of 
view, of the historic religions. It purports to be, in a modest way, a phi- 
losophy of religion; and certainly the author does not hesitate to set right 
what he believes to be wrong. He does, however, correct religions in the 
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name of religion. For the second element in the complex as distinguished 
in the foregoing, i.e., for the various techniques that religion has used, he 
substituted in toto scientific methodology. For the third element, the 
gods and doctrines about them, we have left by our author only men and 
their self-knowledge. All, therefore, that remains of the religions is the 
first element, the quest for a satisfying life; “the driving force of re- 
ligion always is in the life hunger of earth-oriented men and women.” 
Since this has been equally the matrix out of which arises all other phe- 
nomena of culture, religion in becoming ubiquitous has lost its separate 
identity: “there are no peculiarly religious values.” 

This loss does not trouble the author, though he is at great pains to 
deal gently with those whom it does trouble. Perhaps it is overconsidera- 
tion for the tender-minded that leads the author to suggest that “the 
logical leaders” for the reconstruction of our life and world through sci- 
entific methodology “are the organized forces of religion, bearers of the 
ideal from the ancient past.” One does not see any too clearly, however, 
the fruitful appropriation of the instrumentality of science by those who, 
while “bearers of the ideal from the ancient past,” have protestingly per- 
mitted science to substitute for their own techniques after dissipating the 
sole sources of their trust; by those, in short, who have saved out of the 
wreck of criticism only that which never belonged to them, namely, the 
inner urgency of organisms for consumable objects. No one, however, 
will begrudge them the réle they may play in scientific amelioration or 
any honor for God or themselves that they may get therefrom. Fortu- 
nately, both the réle and the honor will be determined by stern nature 
rather than by indulgent grace. But distrust of theologians as the deck 
hands of science, even though they be humanist theologians, need not 
blind us to the great merits of this book. Kindliness, even when a vice, 
leans toward the virtuous side. This book is a remarkable appreciation 
of religion and religious men in spite of the remarkably poor claim they 
can make for the honor. 

Whatever this naturalistic approach may do to religion, there can be 
little doubt that it is good for men. With the gods gone and nostalgia for 
them cured, more people may get to work understanding and remedying 
observable ills and enjoying more fully the simple goods that are at 
hand. A dizzy fling at the stock markets of the sky may sometimes, like 
similar ventures nearer home, lead to sobriety and industry. Meantime, 
Professor Haydon has unquestionably written beautifully of the past 
and hopefully of the future. 


T. V. Sm1tH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Frontiers and the Fur Trade. By SYDNEY GREENBIE. New York: 
John Day Co., 1929. Pp. xiii+-235. $3.75. 

The Day of the Cattleman. By ERNEsT STAPLES Oscoop. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1929. Pp. x-+-283. $3.50. 
As the decades since the passing of the last American frontier stretch 

behind us, its romance, glamor, and human interest increase. So also does 
the literature from which, eventually, the sociology of the frontier will be 
written. The two volumes under consideration are noteworthy because 
they present an unusual amount of material bearing on the social, eco- 
nomic, demographic, and psychological aspects of the frontier. 

The fur trade is a peculiarly favorable vantage point from which to 
view the frontier. It enables one to see the American frontier as a con- 
tinuous extension of its Eurasian predecessor. As far back as Greek and 
Roman times the periphery of civilization lay in the forests where bar- 
barians exchanged the “skins of beasts” for the gewgaws of civilization. 
Furthermore, it reveals the frontier as an area of exploitation, and the out- 
ward thrust of the civilizational areas as less a movement of population 
than a movement of commerce. Finally, since the fur trade was carried on 
by the pioneer of pioneers, its study may throw light on some of the subtler 
processes of culture diffusion. While the author does not utilize this van- 
tage point quite as the sociologist might wish, he at least demonstrates its 
possibilities. His work suffers somewhat from gratuitous generalizing and 
a tendency to pursue anecdotes that, while interesting in themselves, are 
marginal to the central theme. 

The frontier of the cattleman was narrower in compass and briefer in 
duration than that of the fur trader, but because of the extraordinary pub- 
licity it received, may live longer in the popular imagination. Thousands 
of travelers on transcontinental trains caught a glimpse of the “wild-and- 
woolly” West where Indian and buffalo retreated before the invasion of 
the cattleman and the Texas longhorn. As this last frontier vanished, the 
Wild West show, the “western” film, and the novel of the cow country 
added to its legendary fame. 

Professor Osgood pierces through the veil of popular fantasy and re- 
veals the Far West as an arena of conflict between rival forces seeking to 
develop and dominate a new economic area. The range cattleman dem- 
onstrated that the prairies were a natural resource, and that the “Great 
American Desert” was a myth. Before he was dethroned by the inroads 
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of grangers, sheep herders, and dry farmers, he had laid the foundations 
of a society in the most howling of all wildernesses. 
The latter volume is thoroughly documented and has a bibliography of 
ten pages. 
D. 
CoNNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying. By Lrverett S. Lyon. Washington, 

D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1929. Pp. xv-+-487. $4.00. 

The colloquial title ascribed to this book is by no means an index of the 
technique of its contents. This is one of the most careful and thorough 
statistical analyses of a business problem that has ever been made. Be- 
ginning with a theoretical discussion of the relation of production to con- 
sumption the author proceeds to test the validity of the current phrase 
“hand-to-mouth buying” by means of quantitative data. He analyzes the 
business records furnished by a large and varied group of producers and 
distributors with reference to change in the ratio of advance orders. 
While in general the records clearly show that the percentage of advance 
orders has declined considerably since 1920, the downward trend is by no 
means uniform. There is a marked variation among industries; also for 
different years. The decline in advance buying is greater in rural than in 
urban centers, due, doubtless, to the fact that the recent revolution in 
communications has advanced more rapidly in the country than in the city. 

The downward trend in advance orders is accompanied in most lines by 
a decrease in the size of orders. Notable exceptions are to be found in the 
insurance business and in certain of the canning industries. In most com- 
modities the average size of orders is greater in the country than in the 
city, indicating the significance of accessibility. A large part of the study 
is devoted to a consideration of the “Effects and Concomitants” of hand- 
to-mouth buying. Much space is given to an analysis of “The Stock Bur- 
den of Industry,” that is, the relation of stocks carried to the percentage 
of business done. Here again the evidence shows wide variations for dif- 
ferent kinds of business, but in general the tendency is for the manufac- 
turer or storer to carry heavier stock burdens than formerly. On the whole, 
again with notable exceptions, hand-to-mouth buying has had the effect 
of stabilizing and smoothing the flow of goods and services. On the other 
hand, there is considerable evidence that the increasing incidence of small 
orders has added to the cost of merchandising. The added cost in some 
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instances is passed on to the consumer; in others it is borne by the dis- 
tributor or the manufacturer. An interesting result of hand-to-mouth 
buying is the change effected in some of the traditional technique and 
machinery of doing business. The telephone is being used to a greater 
extent by salesmen in lieu of personal calls; the wholesale house is declin- 
ing in importance and the warehouse is gaining. The chain store has an 
advantage over the independent shopkeeper in retail merchandising. 

The author concludes with a brief résumé of hand-to-mouth buying in 
the past. It appears that the habit is by no means of recent origin. Follow- 
ing the Civil War similar conditions prevailed. The modern situation, 
however, is closely related to such new conditions as the vogue of style 
goods and the advance in communication and transportation. 


R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Foundations of Educational Sociology. By C. C. PETERS. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 470. $2.50. 


Dr. Peters in his original book, of which this is a revision, attempted to 
introduce into educational sociology objective and quantitative methods. 
He was not content with philosophizing, nor with logical analysis, nor 
with the collection of illustrations of sociological principles, but offered 
sections on method that represented an important contribution to the es- 
tablishment of educational sociology. With chapters rearranged, new 
material added, particularly summaries of quantitative researches, and 
illustrations of new techniques of investigation presented, he greatly in- 
creases the value of the text and expands his contribution to the field. 

Divided into three sections the book discusses (Part 1) “Social Founda- 
tions of the Curriculum,” (Part II) “Social Agencies and Processes,” and 
(Part III) “Illustrations of Scientific Technique.” In an Appendix he 
offers a detailed analysis of one objective of cultural education. Every 
chapter is enriched with thought-provoking queries interspersed with the 
text and, at the close, problems for research and discussion. In view of the 
variety and quality of educational publications that parade under the 
name “research,” it is mal a propre to challenge his use of this term. 

The reviewer agrees thoroughly with his procedures in attacking di- 
rectly problems of education and with his arraignment of sociologists for 
not investigating the sociology of the problems of education (p.ix). But he 
disagrees heartily with the implication derivable from the materials and 
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their spacing in the text that educational sociology is concerned only with 
objectives and curriculums, i.e., policy-making. Sociological methods and 
concepts can and must be applied to all phases of education, school and 
non-school, child and adult, administration and organization, teaching 
and learning, extra-curriculum activities, and the like. 

Nor can the reviewer agree that instruction in educational sociology, 
undeveloped as it is, entails only productional objectives. The fact is most 
students of the subject are yet consumers, not potential researchers. The 
chief task of instruction in this field at present is to inculcate an apprecia- 
tion of the sociological phases of educational processes and organizations, 
values and movements. To this end the work makes a minor contribution, 
for its use of sociological concepts is very limited. 

Because of its emphasis on objective methodolory in the limited fields 
specified and on the production of research materials, the text is exceed- 
ingly valuable for advanced students interested in policy-making. 


DANIEL H. Kutp II 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Kritik der Soziologie: Fretheit und Gleichheit als Ursprungsprob- 
lem der Soziologie. By SIEGFRIED LANDSHUT. Munich and Leip- 
zig: Verlag von Duncker and Humblot, 1929. Pp. viii+1509. 
Paper, M. 8.00; cloth, M. 10.00. 


In a brief Foreword, Herr Landshut states that he has accepted the 
expression Critique of Sociology as the principal title of his book at the 
suggestion of his publisher. From the viewpoint of many American read- 
ers it will appear that he has laid himself open to unnecessary criticism 
by doing so, for his essay on the relation of the ideas of equality and free- 
dom to the definition of many contemporary problems in social theory 
is sufficiently well done to merit consideration on its merits. As a critique 
of contemporary sociology, however, it suffers from the entire absence of 
any mention of the writings of a number of important men, whom some 
of us regard as the best representatives of scientific sociology. No Amer- 
ican writer is mentioned in this book; the names of Durkheim and his 
pupils are conspicuous by their absence; and among German scholars 
who are known as sociologists, Leopold von Wiese is also omitted. The 
author centers his criticisms particularly on the methodological contribu- 
tions of Max Weber, Lorenz Stein, and Karl Mannheim, with briefer dis- 
cussions of some of the sociological theories of Simmel, T6nnies, and two 
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or three other German writers, and considerable examination of the re- 
lation of Lorenz Stein’s theories to those of Karl Marx. 

Briefly stated, it is the contention of Landshut that the hope and claim 
of sociology to status as a natural science are vain. This contention is 
supported, not so much by a logical analysis of its implications, as by a 
very convincing demonstration of the historical origin of the conceptual 
framework proposed by the writers whose work he examines. In other 
words, this essay is an able contribution to the literature dealing with the 
long-standing controversy over the relative merits of sociology and his- 
tory. Like most proponents of the historians’ side of the controversy, 
Landshut maintains that the definition of a social problem in general 
terms is valid only within the limits of a particular historical period—in 
this case the bourgeois era in which we are living. Those who are inter- 
ested in this question will find little that is fundamental in this book that 
has not been set forth by Professor Frederick J. Teggart in his three 
books, Prolegomena to History, The Process of History, and Theory of 
History. Landshut’s analysis of the works which he has studied is, how- 
ever, extremely penetrating. Critiques of this sort are a good thing for all 
concerned. 


Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Social Worker in Group Work. By MARGARETTA WILLIAMSON. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. ix+249. $2.50. 

This is the second volume in the “Job Analysis Series” of the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers. It sets forth the personnel practices 
of a wide variety of agencies in the rather vaguely defined field known as 
“group work.” The work of the executive, the group director, and the 
specialists in music, dramatics, dancing, arts-craft, home economics, and 
physical education are discussed. In each case the author covers such 
subjects as réle in the organization, relations to the community, educa- 
tion, training, personality, remuneration, conditions of work, and gives 
selections from diaries showing “the day’s work.” The entire study is ob- 
jective and though somewhat condensed in form will be of interest to a 
variety of readers. Executives and workers can use such materia! to 
judge conditions in their own agency; the student or prospective worker 
will find it valuable as a vocational guide; the training schools will find 
help here in building curriculums; standardizing bodies can utilize these 
findings in setting and raising standards in group work. The results of 
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this survey further evidence the changing character of social work, par- 
ticularly the shift from prophet-reformer activities to organizer-adminis- 
trator activities. 

The volume largely assumes the validity of present-day group work 
philosophy and methods. There are, however, certain major issues in this 
field yet unmet or unsolved which eventually will become the determi- 
nants of personnel policies and procedures. With these issues unsettled, 
this volume may indicate administrative ossification rather than admin- 
istrative progress. To what extent do present-day group work programs 
grow out of objectively determined needs of the groups they serve, or to 
what extent do these programs represent the ideals of certain dominant 
groups able to finance their own a priori decisions? How far do these 
programs take account of the cultural backgrounds, the native leadership, 
the indigenous ideals of the various racial and cultural groups with which 
so large a share of their work is concerned? Group work will undoubtedly 
go through many changes in its further development which may entail 
fundamental changes in its personnel methods. 

ERLE FISKE YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Oldest Profession in the World. By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, 
M.D., with an Introduction by HARRY ELMER BARNES, PH.D. 
Written for private circulation and sold by subscription only. 
New York: Eugenics Publishing Co. Pp. 99. 


The Oldest Profession in the World is a short but daring book by a 
pioneer American sexologist, written with force and arrogance. In his 
final conclusion he says: ‘We challenge any sexologist, any man who has 
given the subject real study, to point out a single misstatement and to 
shatter a single one of our arguments.” Professor Barnes, in his Introduc- 
tion, says: “We commend Dr. Robinson’s book to all who desire to have 
an objective, dependable and sensible survey of one of the most persistent 
problems of which history affords any record.” 

The author tells us that “sex is the cause of prostitution,” and gives 
these nine reasons by way of explanation: “some women love the profes- 
sion”; “some women are unable to get a husband or lover’’; “homosexual 
women often choose prostitution as a means of livelihood”; “economic 
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reasons’’; “respectable married women who are strongly sexed and whose 
husbands are impotent”; “bad examples; girls see their mothers and 
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sisters in the same business”; “seduction; abandonment, followed by real 
or mock marriages and compulsion to prostitution at the hands of brutish 
men”; “weak-willed timidity and ignorance”; “in order to save money 
so they may marry with a dowry.” His attitudes are indicated, in part, by 
his glorification of the prostitute: “The prostitute renders a real service 
to the legitimate wife; she often renders the monogamous marriage bear- 
able. And, far from being a menace to the stability of the family, she is 
not infrequently its most effective cement.” According to the author’s 
version, she often is physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually a su- 
perior woman, and when she chooses to reform she makes a charming and 
faithful wife. “The truth is,” he declares, “‘society owes the ‘Priestess of 
Love’ a deep apology for the cruelties, the humiliation, the disgrace and 
the ruthless persecution to which it has subjected her for thousands of 
years.” 

There are several short “sob’’ stories about prostitutes at the end of the 
book, evidently written with the idea that if his argument didn’t make 
you sympathize with the poor fallen sisters, his pathetic stories of their 
great love and suffering would. 

Although Dr. Robinson has had thirty years of close association with 
prostitutes he evidently has been too busy to read the latest researches 
into the psychology and ecology of the subject. The fact that authorities 
on organized and syndicated vice agree that back of the majority of pros- 
titutes is a “pimp,”’ and that most of the earnings of these women go to 
him and to politicians and police, fails to impress Dr. Robinson. 


BEN REITMAN 
CHICAGO 


The Money Game. By NoRMAN ANGELL. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1929. Pp. 201. $6.00. 


This is a series of educational games. A book there is, as well as a box of 
playing cards, contained in the binding; but the book is essentially a set 
of playing instructions. 

The author feels that great need exists for popular education in the 
fundamentals of economics. When abstractly taught, the subject is too 
difficult. After twenty years of experimenting, he has devised three card 
games which he believes will carry over economic points more pleasantly 
and successfully. First, a story is told of a remarkable shipwrecked sailor 
who reconstructs the economic life of a primitive island community. This 
gives opportunity for illustrating economic principles in a simple way. 
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The card games are based on the story. The economic theories are ad- 
mittedly elementary and incomplete, but they are aimed at avoiding the 
“sovereign popular fallacy” which confuses money with real wealth. Only 
the theory of money is dealt with. 

The worth of the plan depends upon its practicability as an educational 
tool, chiefly for grade-school children. No thoroughgoing test of this has 
yet been made, so far as the reviewer can discover, but the author states 
that it has aroused interest in important circles in Great Britain. Some 
educators would probably prefer still more realistic economic projects to 
card games. The author himself does not advocate the use of the games as 
part of the curriculum, but suggests that they be taught to a few bright 
children, who will then “infect” the whole school. A deal of reputable 
testimony is furnished by the publisher that the games are “fascinating” 
to play. 

The author has taken his task very seriously, and has shown extraordi- 
nary perseverance and ingenuity in working out educational games. It is 
perhaps too much to hope that educators in the United States will give his 
idea the attention that it seems to deserve. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 
East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Social Control of the Mentally Deficient. By STANLEY P. DAVIES. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930. Pp. xix-+389. 


Most of the books on mental deficiency have been written by physi- 
cians, psychologists, or psychiatrists. Here is one by a social worker who 
is also a sociologist. As in his earlier work, Social Control of the Feeble- 
minded (1923), Dr. Davies deals only incidentally with the biological 
and psychological problems involved in mental deficiency. His main con- 
cern is with the social adjustments of the feeble-minded. His problems are 
to determine what réles these defectives are able to play, what social niches 
are available for them, how they may be prepared and fitted into these 
places, and what aid may be necessary in making further accommodations. 

In the first half of the book he reviews the changing ideas, attitudes, 
and social provision for mental defectives “from sorcery to science.” He 
shows how “the hope of curing idiocy” gave way to perfunctory custodial 
care; how the revival of Mendel’s “laws,” invention of the Binet-Simon 
tests, and “discovery of the moron” raised “eugenic alarms’’; and finally 
how “changing concepts of heredity,” taxpayers’ demands for economy, 
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and experiments with colonies and parole brought about a new statement 
of the whole problem. 

Davies indicates that a large proportion of the feeble-minded are not 
so by heredity; that regardless of the origins of their defect many are 
capable of at least limited participation in family, community, and other 
group life; that there is no necessary association between mental defi- 
ciency and social maladjustment. He shows in some detail how various 
types of feeble-minded have been “socialized” in institutions and public 
schools, how colonies afford a satisfactory milieu for some, and how social 
case work enables others to make succesful accommodations in the com- 
munity. 

All in all, this is an excellent discussion of an important subdivision of 
the field of social technology with major emphasis on sociological prob- 
lems and processes. It is evidence of the growing rapprochement between 
sociology and social work. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Psychology of Dress: An Analysis of Fashion and Its Motive. 
By ELizaBETH B. Hurtock. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1929. Pp. viii+244. $3.50. 

This little volume is a useful summary of a wide variety of material on 
fashion in clothes. There is nothing particularly novel in the analysis. 
The author has drawn upon Simmel for the differentiation between the de- 
sire for conformity and the desire for individuality which one finds so 
neatly balanced in fashion change. The psychological analysis is fair, but 
in the section dealing with primitive dress Miss Hurlock has perhaps erred 
on the side of too easy psychologizing of what are often essentially his- 
torical factors in costume. Where she is on the more familiar ground of 
written history she seems to appreciate more thoroughly the influence of 
cultural forces on the nature of fashion. 

The most serious criticism to be offered the whole treatment, however, 
concerns the assumption that post-war clothes in women in the Western 
world have rather suddenly become more rational. This alleged “eman- 
cipation”’ is not so thorough as Miss Hurlock imagines. Even since her 
book was sent to the press, alterations in fashionable clothes back to long 
skirts, corsets, and items in dress which she states women have left behind 
have reappeared. While doubtless in some particulars a utilitarian value 
will be put upon clothes, especially for business wear, it is doubtful if 
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women will give up the frills and irrationalities of leisure-time dressing so 
very rapidly. The author, like many other women, blames “fashion 
tyranny” on the opposite sex, and she feels that the present-day revolt of 
women will lead feminine fashions to “become increasingly simple and 
practical.” Whethei the alleged emancipation of women is as yet very 
complete or not, certainly there is plenty of evidence that the desires for 
individuality, for escape from uniformity, for conspicuousness still oper- 
ate. Add to this the continuation of the place of women as leisure-time 
objects for men, and it is extremely doubtful if women will become par- 
ticularly sane and sensible about their clothes. Fannie Hurst and her 
cohorts may rail at the present trends, but to the reviewer they seem per- 
fectly inevitable in the general picture of fashion changes. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


America Looks Abroad: The New Economic Horizons. By PAvt 
M. Mazur. New York: Viking Press, 1930. Pp. 299. $3.00. 


By financing Europe’s purchases, America still maintains both a cred- 
itor status and an export balance. But the time approaches when America 
must accept an import balance as payment. Such an import surplus, “un- 
balanced by a proportionate rise in exports, must have an adverse effect 
upon American industry.” This threat will be typically met by higher 
tariffs. The result may be a European union and a disastrous tariff war. 
World-trade for America and Europe is the only door to a new epoch of 
industrial progress. However, “the dawn of a new day of world trade can 
come only with the dissemination of the American philosophy of consump- 
tion” in Europe and the entire world. In spite of traditions, Europe is 
being Americanized. Such is the argument. 

A few striking ideas may be mentioned: (1) The American consumer 
philosophy is dealing the caste system and traditionalism a body blow; 
(2) the mass production and prosperity of America is built upon the 
American custom of wasteful consumption; (3) desire is the prime factor 
in the economic situation of any nation; (4) the American consumer phi- 
losophy is morally justifiable since “all of the valuable works of man on 
this planet are, as the medieval theologians so rightly said, conceived in 
the sins of desire and pride’’; (5) “if a new renaissance develops, it will be 
born out of the materialistic world of capital or labor.” 

The book is a skilful, readable statement of a prevalent common-sense 
economic analysis of the present American business situation. It is funda- 
mentally a rationalization of the “go-getter” methods of American busi- 
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ness and a thesis for their world-expansion. The style is non-technical and 
confident. Although the work is not on a scientific level, it is interesting to 
sociologists because of its assumption of the interdependence of social and 


economic factors. 
Tuomas C. McCormick 


OxKLAHOMA East CENTRAL TEACHERS COLLEGE 


America Conquers Britain: A Record of Economic War. By Lup- 
WELL DENNY. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Pp. 429. 


$4.00. 

This volume, the work of Mr. Ludwell Denny, chief editorial writer of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, presents as challenging a study 
in foreign affairs as has appeared in recent years. In it the author has 
amassed an array of data which no student of Anglo-American relations 
may dare to neglect. The United States and Britain are at present en- 
gaged in an economic war upon many fronts. In the South American mar- 
ket, in the dominions and colonies, in the control of world-finance, this 
country has presented effective competition to the dominance of British 
interests. Not only has such dominance become a thing of the past, the 
rise of America to a position of first importance has meant the inevitable 
downfall of Britain. America with her youthful vitality, vast natural re- 
sources, enormous home market, latest developments in technology, and 
tremendous finances is rapidly placing into a position of second impor- 
tance Britain with her revolting empire, decaying foreign trade, economic 
depression and unemployment, and old methods and machinery. This is 
the bold picture which Mr. Denny paints; that it is contained of a large 
element of validity no careful observer of the present situation may deny. 
Nor is it without import that the present trend resembles altogether too 
closely the Anglo-German drift which preceded the outbreak of hostilities 
in1g14. “. . . . Thecauses which have produced other wars, and specif- 
ically British wars, are active in virulent form in Anglo-American relations 
now.” 

Mr. Denny presents no specific remedies for the present situation. But 
there can be no doubt that a clear grasp of the significance of the present 
economic conflict between the two countries is a first prerequisite to clear 
thinking upon the problems involved. The task of gearing together these 
two vast industrial machines, of reducing the increasing friction, of avert- 
ing catastrophe, in short, is one which will tax the inventive capacities of 


the ablest of stat d scholars. 
e ablest of statesmen and scholars S. McKee Rosen 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Fort Lewis: A Community in Transition. By FLoyp NELSON 
HousE; FRANK WILLIAM HOFFER; ROBERT HARVIE BARKER; 
and CHARLES CEPHAS RopEFFER. Institute Monograph No. 7. 
University, Virginia: Institute for Research in the Social Sci- 
ences, 1930. Pp. 56. 

This rural-community study was made by the Community League of 
Fort Lewis, Roanoke County, Virginia, under the auspices of the Co- 
operative Educational Association of Virginia, with technical assistance 
by the School of Sociology of the University of Virginia. This study was 
undertaken as an experiment in co-operation which had as one of its im- 
portant features the collection of the data by local residents who made a 
house-to-house canvass and filled out schedules that had been prepared 
for them. The tabulation of this material and its interpretation and pres- 
entation in a written report devolved upon the technical advisers at the 
University, who were able to pay only a brief visit to the community that 
was being studied. This co-operative undertaking worked out surprisingly 
well and indicates the possibility of making wider use of this method of 
procedure. The sociological interpretation of the material is excellent, 
and in this respect is in striking contrast to many other studies previously 
made in the rural field. The two chapters dealing with divisive and unify- 
ing factors would have been more valuable if greater emphasis had been 
given to the sentiments and attitudes of the people and to the conflicts and 
factional strife within the community during its past history. The sched- 
ules did not call for material of this kind, and it is probable that this type 
of analysis would require much more intimate contact with the commu- 
nity by the outside experts than was attempted in the Fort Lewis study. 
The value of the monograph has been increased by the introductory note 
describing the methodology of the study and by the inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the schedules used in the house-to-house canvass. 

J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Uniform Crime Reporting: A Complete Manual for Police. By the 
COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CRIME RECORDS INTERNATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF PoLice. New York, 1929. Pp. xvi+ 
464. 

This volume, prepared under the auspices of the Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Records of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
is designed as a practical manual for the guidance of police departments 
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and of state and national statistical agencies. Its contribution to the field 
of criminal statistics can hardly be overestimated, for it provides a long- 
needed uniform classification of crimes and furnishes detailed instructions 
and forms for compiling crime returns. 

A significant feature of this system of crime-reporting is the division of 
crimes into two classes, the first comprising those offenses which experi- 
ence has shown to be most completely reported to the public authorities 
and therefore the most suitable ones to be included in a report of offenses 
known to the police. In this first class are felonious homicides, rape, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, and auto theft. For these 
seven types of offenses monthly reports giving the number of offenses 
known to the police and annual reports giving in addition to known of- 
fenses those cleared by arrests are to be made to the Department of Justice 
in Washington. Provision is also made for an annual report of number of 
persons charged with crime for the entire list of offenses, which includes 
twenty-two titles. This report gives information also concerning the num- 
ber found guilty of the offense charged and the number convicted of a 
lesser offense. 

Since the system of uniform crime-reporting described in this volume 
has already been adopted by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and by many police departments in cities, there is ground for hope 
that real progress will be made in building up more accurate and com- 
prehensive criminal statistics in this country. 


Jesse F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Lenin: The Iskra Period. The Collected Works of V. I. Lenin. 
Translated by J. FINEBERG. New York: International Pub- 
lishers. Book I, pp. 336; Book II, pp. 317. $8.00. 


These two books comprise the fourth volume of The Collected Works 
of V.I. Lenin, which are being prepared by the Lenin Institute in Moscow, 
and the English edition of which is being published in this country by the 
International Publishers. The thirty projected volumes when completed 
will form invaluable source material for the student of Russia of the pre- 
revolutionary age and the U.S.S.R. of the postrevolutionary era. The pres- 
ent volume covers the “Iskra”’ period (1900-1902 )—taking its name from 
the radical paper /skra which Lenin and his comrades were publishing 
abroad at this time to be smuggled into Russia through underground chan- 
nels. In these writings and speeches, the most significant of which is the 
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brochure What Is To Be Done? is to be found the crystallization of Lenin’s 
basic ideas regarding the policies and tactics of the whole revolutionary 
movement of the period. The demand for an uncompromising theory of 
revolutionary Marxism “advocating agitation against every phase of 
Tzarism,”’ the belief in the necessity of a small group of “professional 
revolutionaries” to lead the proletariat—these are the major elements 
which are hammered out. There is clearly foreshadowed in this early pe- 
riod the break in the Russian Social Democratic movement which was to 
bring the bolsheviki into power some fifteen years later. Instructive as 
this early work is of the development of communist ideology and tactics, 
it is even more revealing in the light which it throws upon the workings of 
one of the great minds of the twentieth century. 


S. McKee Rosen 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Principles of Judicial Administration. By W. F. WILLOUGHBY. 
Washington: Institute for Government Research, 1929. Pp. 
xxii-++- 662. 

Through this book, Professor Willoughby will do more to further the 
cause of legal reform in the United States than will ail the lecturers before 
the bar associations this year. The book is a handbook of judicial reform. 
The entire literature of this vast and complicated subject has been digested 
and reduced to a convenient organized form. There are only two signifi- 
cant omissions. The first is the highly technical subject of evidence. Few 
will question the wisdom of omitting its hair-splitting niceties. The second 
omission is that of the procedure in the appellate courts. 

The broad sympathies and comprehensive outlook of the author ap- 
pear in all parts of his work. He discusses not only the somewhat thread- 
bare topics of trial by jury and election of judges, but reserves go pages 
to a discu3sion of preventive justice, and 120 pages to the work of such 
officers of the court as the attorney general, the police, and the coroner. 
Even the topic of judicial organization is not treated in the ordinary stereo- 
typed manner. The bulk of the discussion under this heading deals with 
the judicial councils, small claims courts, juvenile and domestic relations 
tribunals, and the unification of court organization. The concluding part 
on legal aid should be of particular interest to social workers. 

Although the material chosen has been selected with great discrimina- 
tion, the book leaves the reader with the distinct impression that the au- 
thor’s “principles” are after all only opinions. That the author is not 
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unmindful of the importance of subsequent research on a more scientific 
basis is clear from the frequent pleas he makes for better judicial reporting 
and particularly for a comprehensive system of judicial statistics. As a 
basis for future research in the much-neglected field of the judicial process, 
he could hardly have performed a more valuable work. 


Ropney L. Mott 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. By E. K. W1cKMaNn, 
Institute for Child Guidance, New York City. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1928. Pp. 247. Eight- 
een charts. $2.00. 


Mr. Wickman has undertaken to measure under controlled conditions 
the teachers’ reactions to the behavior of their pupils. The approach in 
ascertaining teachers’ attitudes to behavior disorders was made upon the 
basis of a series of schedules, eleven in all, on which were listed the vari- 
ous sorts of behavior problems which disturb or puzzle teachers. The 
teachers were requested to rate at the appropriate point on a rating scale 
their individual reactions to the behavior problems, then to each of their 
own pupils in whom the problems were observed, and to the total be- 
havior adjustments of their own pupils. The data were treated statisti- 
cally and tested for their reliability. 

Among many of the generalization which the author makes in this 
study is that teachers are more sensitive te overt types of behavior and 
aggressive personality traits than they are to the personal problems of 
children which do not interfere directly with the work of teaching. A 
group of mental hygienists was given the same list of disturbing behavior 
disorders to rate in terms of their degree of seriousness, and contrary to 
the ratings of the teachers they regarded the withdrawing, recessive per- 
sonality and behavior traits as more serious than transgressions against 
authority and violations of the orderliness of classroom standards of 
conduct. The problems which violate the teacher’s moral sensitiveness, 
authority, and the proprieties of social requirements were rated by the 
teachers as more serious than those which affect the welfare of the in- 
dividual child. Owing to the fact that teachers tend to respond emo- 
tionally rather than intellectually to a child’s behavior, to pass moral 
judgments upon mishebavior rather than to inquire sympathetically into 
the motives and drives which occasion the child’s disorders, and of which 
he may not be aware, it appears from this study that the school is too 
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often regarded as the teacher’s patrimony and that it exists for the 
teacher’s own comforts, conveniences, and intellectual and moral stand- 
ards of conduct and not primarily for the pupil’s own personality de- 
velopment. 

The book, to a student of social psychology, is manifestly weak in 
concrete materials revealing the inner life and disposition of both teach- 
ers and pupils. The study would have been greatly enriched if it had 
been supplemented with life-history documents of the teachers who rated 
the pupils and of the pupils whom these teachers rated. We are left in 
the dark about how to control the child until we are given insight into 
the conception of the réle the child has of himself in the group of which 
he is a member. Some typical life-history documents would probably 
have given a more illuminating answer to the question why children do 
not conform to social requirements than the generalizations derived from 
books on psychiatry. 

L. DuFLoT 
West Texas State TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Visiting Teacher at Work. By JANE F. CULBERT. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund Division of Publication, 1929. Pp. xv+ 
235. $1.50. 

Visiting-teacher work made its advent into the school system some 
twenty-five years ago. Miss Culbert makes it plain in this interesting and 
helpful handbook that the child, and not the teacher or building or cur- 
riculum, is the “center of gravity” for the new education of which the 
visiting-teacher movement is a part. It represents an effort to help the 
school system function most wisely in relation to the child and to effect 
such adjustments between school and non-school agencies as will prevent 
various forms of individual breakdown. A combined knowledge of the 
school system, of the methods of the case worker, and of the findings of 
mental hygiene are essentials for the individual interested in entering the 
movement. 

The findings in Miss Culbert’s book are based upon the experience 
gained in thirty three-year demonstrations carried on by the National 
Committee on Visiting Teachers as part of the Commonwealth Fund 
Program in the field of child guidance. 

The first part of the book discusses the work of the visiting-teacher 
with the child. Types of maladjustment as retardation, feeble-minded- 
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ness, Shyness, misbehavior in class are studied in relation to school, home, 
and community situations. Methods of effecting re-organization through 
change in parental and school attitudes, through remotivation of the 
child, through changed physical conditions, and many other means are 
concretely described. In the second part of the book is an account of 
“Professional Standards and Relationships.” The relationships between 
the visiting-teacher, superintendents, principals, and classroom teacher, 
visiting-teacher and school specialists such as psychologist, school nurse, 
attendance officer, etc., are analyzed. The appendixes contain helpful 
illustrations of case work forms and narratives, annual reports, posters, 
and a good bibliography. 

The book makes no effort to explain the origins of the movement, its 
history, and some of the changes in emphasis, as this has been done else- 
where; nor does it discuss the particular technique of a social worker or 
a wental hygienist. Rather it gives an excellent account of “the visiting 
teacher’s approach to her problems and her methods of handling them, as 
affected and conditioned by her position in the school.” 


Heten I. Clark 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C. D. Broap. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. xxv-+-288. $4.50. 


This book contains brief biographies of the men and detailed analyses 
of the ethical theories of Spinoza, Butler, Hume, Kant, and Sidgwick, 
with disproportionate emphasis upon the latter. Upon this as a back- 
ground, it closes with a statement of what the author himself regards as 
“the main problems of ethics.” The treatise is marked by two character- 
istics: the first, a self-confessed emotional and practical cramping of ex- 
perience “rather exceptionally narrow even for a [Cambridge] don”; the 
second, a dialectical skill and patience rather exceptionally broad even 
for a Cambridge don. Indeed, no one who knows Mr. Broad will expect 
more of the former or less of the latter than is here revealed. But sociol- 
ogists who might hope to find in this volume adequate discussion of the 
way in which ethical speculation arises from and reflects social (dis)or- 
ganization and (im)moral practice are advised to temper expectation be- 
fore purchasing the book. The author finds it difficult to get excited “over 
right and wrong in practice,” and he wishes “that the rest of mankind 
were as fortunately situated.” 

But for what it purports the volume would be difficult to better. Five 
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complete skeletons in a single book, and not a tiniest bone uninspected, 
The analysis is singularly clear and the criticism incisive. Moreover, gen- 
eralizing what he learns from such able predecessors, Mr. Broad formu- 
lates helpfully what he regards as the present pressing, one might also say 
the persistent, problems of ethical speculation. They are fivefold: (1) a 
more complete determination of what common qualities are covered by 
ordinary moral terms; (2) the genesis of moral ideas; (3) questions as 
to volition and motives; (4) questions as to emotions and sentiments; and 
(5) questions as to how the various ethical notions can be reduced to a 
system. Regarding Broad’s own general position, it may be said that he 
greatly distrusts naturalism and doubts whether any single moral system 
can do justice to the complexity of human nature. 
T. V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Incompatibility in Marriage. By FELIX ADLER. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 105. $1.50. 


While this volume is a collection of scattered essays there is, neverthe- 
less, a central unifying thought, namely, the conflict situations which 
occur, for example, in marriage and between various age groups. Linked 
together with the title essay on incompatibility in marriage are discussions 
of woman’s spiritual influence in marriage and the revolt against conven- 
tional morality. Dr. Adler’s fundamental thesis is that civilization and 
the sense of personality go together, that personality is the essential fac- 
tor in life, and that therefore growth into a more personalized, more dis- 
tinct personality is the chief aim to be served by such personal relations 
as marriage or parenthood. Typical of his realistic humanism is his gen- 
eral pronouncement that divorce can never wholly rend the marriage tie; 
“the surgical remedy of divorce, while it may ameliorate, can never wholly 
undo the consequences of the first mistake.”” He vigorously denies that 
moral principles are merely conventions and holds that there are certain 
fundamental experiences or perhaps fundamental experiences of rightness 
which are not passing conventions. Just as he finds that the certainty of 
a scientific law does not depend upon unanimous consent of all mankind, 
so morality has a validity independent of mere folkways. Moreover, 
“there has been an advance in ethical science just as there has been in 
physical science.” Applied to marriage this ethical teaching brings the 
corollary that “there are interests more compelling even than the hap- 
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piness of a man or a woman.” This supreme interest today, according to 
Dr. Adler, is “to contribute to the progress of society toward its spiritual 
goal.” It is probably too much to hope that such doctrine will have much 
influence upon the race to Reno, but it needed saying and needs to be 
widely heard. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A Primer of Aesthetics: Logical Approaches to a Philosophy of 
Art. By Louis GRuDIN. New York: Covici, Friede, 1930. Pp. 
ix+247. $3.00. 

The present generation, as everyone knows, is passing through a pro- 
found revolution in scientific opinion. It is less generally realized, but not 
less true nor less important, that a similar and related movement is oc- 
curring in philosophical thought. Mr. Louis Grudin, who is a poet as well 
as a widely informed student of contemporary philosophy, has set himself 
the task of discovering the relevance of the new philosophy (especially 
the views of Professor Whitehead and Mr. Bertrand Russell) to the field 
of aesthetics. His object is a logic of the aesthetic conceptions, that is, the 
exhibition of aesthetic significance as a special case of the general prin- 
ciples of meaning, or of the functioning of symbols. As an illustration of 
the mode of approach, we may instance the analysis of concrete percep- 
tion as a “pure symbol” (one which means but is itself not meant) of the 
total perceptual object, involving both actual and potential differentiations 
of the object into an inexhaustible number of aspects or “phases,” each 
of which in being discerned becomes a “distinct symbol” (one which both 
means and is itself meant) of the whole into which it is perceptually in- 
tegrated. Beauty is then the organic relation of distinct to pure symbols, 
the fashion in which perceptual aspects are given as fused into an identity 
which is the unique quality of the object as a whole. The book contains 
much acute and cogent reasoning and may help to dissipate one of the 
most obstructive of intellectual prejudices: that aesthetics must either 
fall a victim to personal taste and opinion or else turn itself into a mere 
branch of the psychology of conditioned reactions. Mr. Grudin shows the 
renewed vitality of philosophical as distinguished from psychological 
aesthetics. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850. By FRANK LUTHER 
Mott. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+-848. 


The need for a comprehensive study of the development of periodical 
literature in America has long existed. Periodicals in a peculiar sense re- 
flect the range of attention, dominant interests and current activities of a 
society, and afford luminous glimpses of its characteristic temper, its 
thought trends, and cultural patterns. The corporate activities and spe- 
cialized-interest groups which play so conspicuous a part in coniemporary 
society tend increasingly to employ the periodical as a functional device 
to promote their aims. Indeed, the study of magazine evolution reveals 
much concerning the development of such interest groups. Moreover, the 
whole gamut of popular feeling and action is strikingly reflected in those 
magazines of ever-growing circulation which cater to the expanding liter- 
ate multitude. 

Since the history of American magazines is long overdue, it is all the 
more gratifying to find that the present work has been planned on broad 
lines and, so far as completed, capably executed. The central structure 
around which the mass of details is organized has the lineaments of a 
natural history. The present volume covers three stages of magazine de- 
velopment: the period of beginnings (1741-94), the period of nationalism 
(1794-1825), and the period of expansion (1825-50); while a second 
volume now in preparation will carry the story through the period of the 
war (1850-65), the post-war period (1865-80), the period of advertising 
development (1880—1902), and the muckraking period (1902-15), down 
to the present. 

Each period is introduced by a discussion of general tendencies and 
developments, followed by “sketches” or case histories of individual maga- 
zines. There are charts showing the chronological relationships of the 
more important periodicals, and many photostat illustrations which lend 
point and flavor. 

CarRROLL D. CLARK 
CoNNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Germany’s Women Go Forward. By HUGH WILEY PucKETT. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. x-+-329. $4.50. 
This book was written by a professor of Germanics, and bears through- 

out its first six chapters the unmistakable imprint of the literary historian. 

A great deal of attention is paid to the influence exerted upon such writers 
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as Goethe, Schlegel, and Ranke by various leading women of their time, 
among whom Rahel Varnhagen is a familiar example. As a consequence 
of such illustrative, individual treatment, the total setting of the early 
feminist movement is almost completely ignored, and for all the book 
tells us, the deeper social currents of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies flowed by without influence on the status of woman. It is as if one 
were to write a history of English feminism in terms of women like Mary 
Wollstonecraft, leaving out of account the English Revolution and the 
advent of the spinning-jenny. 

The last seven chapters, however, are more penetrating; the individual 
point of view is abandoned, and a fairly thorough orientation of feminism 
with relation to the whole of German culture is given. The chapters deal- 
ing with women and politics, legal status, and social service and social re- 
form are really valuable; the reviewer knows of no similar recent digest 
of the relevant material in English. 


HowarpD BECKER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Camping and Education: Camp Problems from the Camper’s View- 
point. (Redbook Magazine’s Camp Literature Prize Book.) By 
BERNARD S. Mason. New York: McCall Co., 1930. Pp. xiv+ 


283. $3.00. ° 

This study in the theory and practice of organized camping is con- 
cerned with four main aspects of camp administration: the effect of the 
organized camp upon character and personality; the type, age, and quali- 
fications of camp leadership; the comparative merits of the formal and 
the informal camp program; and the relative popularity and importance 
of the activities which make up the program. 

The author assumes as his main thesis that “any adequate approach to 
camping problems must rest upon an understanding of camper interests” 
(p. 248). By a method of personal interviews and supervised question- 
naires he has secured the reactions of boy and girl campers to the admin- 
istrative problems indicated. In the light that true education is based 
upon individual “wants,” the responses of these youths constitute the 
criteria to which effective camp administration must conform. 

The theory of the book is that “a camp is a society ... . , a frag- 
ment of the great society” and subject to the same socio-psychological 
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laws. The chapters on “Camp Control” and “Camp Leadership” seem 
particularly worthy. The book contains some excellent practical mate- 
rial. It has a well-selected bibliography and an Index. The insertion of 
topical headings would have improved the chapter organization. While 
the book is addressed primarily to camp leaders it deserves a careful read- 
ing by all who care to be intelligent concerning the organization and direc- 
tion of leisure-time pursuits of boys and girls. 


EARL SHEPARD JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Proudhon: Sociologue et Moraliste. By JEANNE DuprRat. Paris: 

Librairie Félix Alcan, 1929. Pp. xii-+328. Fr. 30. 

Professor Gaston Richard, of the University of Bordeaux, has con- 
tributed a Preface to Mlle Duprat’s monograph, in which he remarks that 
Proudhon is known to most people as a legendary personage who formu- 
lated an aphorism identifying property with theft and who was one of the 
founders of modern anarchism. This is probably a correct opinion; hence 
Professor Richard is also right in saying that a volume treating Proudhon 
as a sociologist and moralist will come as a surprise. As a matter of fact, 
Mlle Duprat makes out a much better case for her classification of Proud- 
hon as a moralist than for her designation of him as “sociologist.” She 
does succeed in showing, however, that he quite definitely anticipated 
Durkheim in his treatment of “collective consciousness.” It was in this 
collective consciousness which arises along with the division of labor that 
Proudhon found the ground for his ethical theories of “justice” and 
“dignity.” 

In the third part of her book, comprising ninety pages at the close of 
the volume, the author discusses the relation of Proudhon to his contem- 
poraries and his influence on later social thought. In view of the able 
demonstration Mrs. Dorothy Wolff Douglas has given of the influence 
which Proudhon had on De Greef, it is surprising that Mlle Duprat does 
not even mention De Greef. This monograph is, however, a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of the history of social thought. 


FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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The Great Awakening in Virginia. By WESLEY M. GEWEHR. Dur- 
ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1930. $4.00. 


This book has all the careful accuracy of a telephone directory. The 
dates co-ordinate like a railroad time-table. There is a proper place for 
everything and everything is exactly in its place. There is some repetition. 
The story begins by telling how the great evangelistic revival of the eight- 
eenth century came to America. The next chapter is on “The Virginia 
Background.” Then there are chapters on the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Methodists, who in turn lead the revival in Virginia. There follows a 
chapter on “‘Post-Revolutionary Evangelism,” in which all three sects par- 
ticipated—in some degree acting together. Thus far the book contains 
little of interest to a sociologist which is not covered by Davenport’s 
Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. The last four chapters are entitled: 
“Contributions to the Rise of Democracy,” “The Founding of Colleges,” 
“The Evangelicals and Slavery,” and “Religion and the Social Revolu- 
tion.” They contain very valuable proof, fully documented, of the enor- 
mous part which sectarian religious movements play in determining the 
life of the great masses of the population. The Great Awakening in Vir- 
ginia not only revolutionized religion—it profoundly changed the political 
government, the educational system, the sports and amusements, and the 
personal and social habits of the people. 

Literary grace the book has none—perhaps because of the require- 
ments of a Ph.D. thesis. It would probably not be fair, however, to put 
all the blame for this on Professors Dodd and Jernegan, under whose 
guidance the study was made. 


Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Industrial Society. 3 vols. Vol. I, The Emergence of the Modern 
Order ; Vol. II, Production in the Modern Order ; Vol. III, The 
Co-ordination of Specialists in the Market. And Outlines of the 
Economic Order Developed in a Series of Problems. By LEON 
CARROLL MARSHALL. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930. Pp. xiii+-268; xix+674; xxi-+709. $10.00. 

It may be successfully argued, I think, that most teachers of sociology 
in the United States stress very much the psychological aspects of be- 
havior in society. Witness, for instance, Cooley, Faris, Thomas, Giddings, 
Park, and Ellwood. The list might be greatly extended. It may also be 
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successfully argued, I think, that few teachers stress the economic factor 
in society. Indeed, it would seem that the economic factor is neglected, 
rather grossly so in mosi studies of social conditions by sociologists. 

Professor Marshall has written a textbook in economics that is the most 
sociological of any economic text that I know. That is to say, Professor 
Marshall sets forth the evolution of the economic factors in our civiliza- 
tion as an integral part of the totality of our culture. Most writers of 
economic texts try to segregate the economic mechanisms and analyze 
their internal workings to the neglect of the relation of these economic 
factors to society in general. Teachers of sociology who wish to refer their 
students to economic treatises for a general orientation of the economic 
background of society will find Marshall’s book a very excellent one for 
such reference. 


WILLIAM F. OcBuRN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Filene Store: A Study of Employes’ Relation to Management 
in a Retail Store. By Mary LA DAME. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1930. Pp. 541. $2.50. 

The Russell Sage Foundation is building up a reputation for clear- 
sighted, judicial, but at the same time realistic analyses of present-day 
situations in industry and domestic relations. Miss La Dame’s study con- 
tributes still further to that reputation. It is excellently conceived, well 
organized, a transcript of real facts met at first hand, and fair in tone. 
It manifests scientific detachment and reveals an ability to balance evi- 
dence and reach positive conclusions. It is the story of one of the oldest 
experiments in personnel work in America, a story running back nearly 
thirty years. For more than twenty-five years employees’ participation 
has been an integral part of the machinery of the Filene Store. Miss La 
Dame’s first problem was to estimate whether this employee participation 
was a paper matter or a real fact. The facts seem to be that these co-opera- 
tive arrangements with the employees have not resulted in any tremendous 
reduction in employee turnover. Only 19 per cent of approximately three 
thousand workers have been on the force for more than ten years. In the 
decrease of hours of work the Co-operative Association has not been a 
potent factor, and on the subject of wages the showing is scarcely better 
because the management voluntarily took the initiative. Profit-sharing 
fared scarcely better, since the general plan was withdrawn by the stock- 
holders in 1927. In the securing of effective suggestions from employees, 
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the author concludes that the Filenes’ experience seems to have been “no 
more and no less discouraging than in other businesses.” On the other 
hand, the Co-operative Association has worked efficiently in matters of 
discipline, welfare, and in the arbitration of controversies between man- 
agement and employees. On the whole it must be concluded that this ex- 
periment in co-operation between management and employees has tended 
in the direction of diminishing active employee participation in manage- 
ment. This is accountable partly by inertia of the employees, by the ex- 
ceedingly liberal and alert leadership of the Filenes themselves, but also 
by perhaps what one might call weariness in well-doing, or what Miss La 
Dame criticizes as failure on the part of the management to use “its full 
opportunity to realize the possible function of an employes’ association 
in relation to vital aspects of employment.” The author explains in part 
the high level of personnel achievement in the Filene management by list- 
ing some of the most notable leaders in American industrial engineering 
and education who have been associated at one time or another in the 
Filene plan, for example, Frank Parsons, Justice Brandeis, Robert G. Val- 
entine, President E. M. Hopkins, and Frank B. Gilbreth. 

To the scientific student of industrial relations frequently a negative 
result is fully as significant as a positive one. Indeed, it may be more 
challenging. For that reason this study of the Filene experiment warrants 
careful study, for although, as the author declares, in so far as sharing 
results and management with employees is concerned the Filenes’ experi- 
ence is incomplete, nevertheless in few other cases have we had such a 
complete report of experience or such a “patient and detailed experiment 
with both positive and negative results.” 


ArTHuR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Protokoll der Generalversammlung der Vereinigung der sozial- 
und wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Hochschullehrer, in Bad Kis- 
singen am 24. September 1929. Hamburg: Broschek & Co., n.d. 
Pp. viii+1o02. 

This volume of proceedings of the annual meeting of an association of 
teachers of social and economic science in German institutions of higher 
learning differs from the typical contemporary American scientific so- 
ciety’s published proceedings in the fulness with which all that was said 
in the discussions and debates is reported. Hence one can gain from the 
remarks made in discussion of proposals laid before the association con- 
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siderable insight into the conditions existing in German universities and 
Hochschulen (colleges) , as seen from the personal viewpoint of the faculty 
member. One gathers that, although the teachers of various social science 
specialties are very ready to work together to advance the common inter- 
ests, and although they are sympathetic to the claims of sociology, which 
has been represented by very few chairs in German universities, the crea- 
tion of chairs of sociology by the replacing of former economics professors 
by sociologists is a horse of another color. Still it is doubtful whether the 
economics professors of American universities would suggest that, where 
there are more than three professorships in economics, one of them might 
without impropriety be converted into a chair of sociology. 


Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Anti-slavery Sentiment in American Literature Prior to 1865. By 

LorENzO Dow TuRNER. Washington: Association for the Study 

of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1929. Pp. viii+-122; 152; 188. 

Seldom is a Doctor’s thesis so full of human interest as is this volume. 
It not only seeks to reveal the extent of antislavery sentiment found in the 
literature, but also attempts to trace its growth, to reveal its nature, and 
to show how it reflected the life and thought of the time. In choosing his 
sources Turner includes orations, sermons, letters, diaries, journals, biog- 
raphies, and books of travel, as well as novels, poems, plays, short narra- 
tives, essays, sketches, and magazine and newspaper articles. The treat- 
ment is largely historical, and the material is classified according to 
periods that are coterminous with the five stages of the antislavery move- 
ment: I, The Antislavery Movement Prior to 1808; II, The Transition 
Period, 1808 to 1831; III, First Period of Militant Abolitionism, 1831 to 
1850; IV, Second Period of Militant Abolitionism, 1850 to 1861; V, The 
Civil War Period; and according to the nature of the arguments used, 
whether moral and religious, based upon natural and inalienable rights, 
social and economic, or sentimental. In the main the same types of ob- 
jections are repeated from period to period, but with different emphases. 
The work is well documented, contains an extensive bibliography, an 
Index, and an Appendix in which a rare essay by John Trumbull and an 
antislavery story by Louisa M. Alcott are included. 


V. E. DANIEL 
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The C reed of a Biologist. By ALFRED ScoTT WARTHIN. New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, 1930. Pp. viii+61. $1.50. 


When a biologist declares the intention of converting his scientific pre- 
occupation into a religion, the sociologist and the philosopher are likely 
to smile at each other and look the other way. And yet there is no a priori 
reason why his preoccupation may not furnish as good a nucleus for a 
philosophy of life as do their interests. Professor Warthin turns here in 
the ripeness of years to share with others, notably with his “old students 
who understood,” the faith by which he himself has lived. He thinks that 
biology may offer as satisfactory answers as any to the question of whither, 
whence, and why. Of course its answer will move in terms of germ plasm, 
of eugenics, of the racial rather than of the individual career. But these 
are prominent, if not central, to the human enterprise, from whatsoever 
angle approached. There is, indeed, no imperative that would drive one 
with him into an acceptance of the transmission of acquired character- 
istics, or into holding that the unpardonable sin is refusal to procreate, or 
into glorifying the permanent monogamic family as the moral ultimate. 
But every creed is entitled to a few dogmas; and these are here tolerantly 
held and genially expressed. 

T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The National Income and Its Purchasing Power. By WILLFORD 
IsBELL Kinc. New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1930. Pp. 394. 


The estimated income in the United States in 1928 was 89% billion 
dollars. The increase in income over 1909 was 75 per cent when measured 
in dollars of equal purchasing power. The employees’ share in this total 
income was 57 per cent in 1928 and 51 per cent in 1909. The amount paid 
in wages twenty years ago, however, was about 35 per cent of the total 
income of the nation and in 1927—28 it was about 37 per cent. These facts 
along with many others regarding income of the different classes are set 
forth in the latest study of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
The present study is the result of a decade’s work on this subject. The 
estimates are somewhat more accurate than the earlier studies that the 
Bureau published in 1920. Students of income will find in this volume the 
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best studies and almost the only one, which have yet been made of income 
coming from profits, a field where the data have never been adequately 
reported. 


F. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Passing of Normalcy. By CHARLES W. Woop. New York: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. viii+-309. $3.00. 

This book attempts to interpret the meaning of recent economic and 
social changes, particularly the chain store, for community life. Written 
by a former associate-editor of Forbes, it utilizes a degree of sociological 
approach and insight that is nothing less than surprising when contrasted 
with the usual contribution to such publications. It is in the form of an 
interpretative case-study of an American town with approximately 30,000 
population. A process of selection resulted in the choice of Marion, Ohio, 
the home-town of the originator of the phrase “Back to normalcy.” Lack- 
ing the intensive research technique of the already classical study of Mid- 
dletown in a neighboring state, and written in a much lighter and more 
popular style, the author nevertheless makes a keen and penetrating analy- 
sis of the life of Marion of-the-past and of Marion on-the-way-to-be. The 
chain store is only a part but indicative of the whole complex of economic 
and social changes now in process in the nation. The interrelations of fam- 
ily life, religion, sex, and business, past and present, are interestingly por- 
trayed. The new and on-coming social order must have a corresponding 
set of mores to fit it. 


ERNEST H. SHIDELER 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Readings in Sociology. By W1Lson D. WALLIs and MAtcoim M. 
Wittey. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1930. Pp. xxiv+ 
639-+xxvi. $3.50. 

This volume of readings has been prepared for use in connection with 
Professor Wallis’ Introduction to Sociology, but is not arranged according 
to the same identical outline. It represents, in general, the viewpoint of 
the “cultural sociologists,” and the readings which the editors have 
brought together constitute a very impressive demonstration of the pos- 
sibilities of that approach to the general science. A great deal of time 
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seems to have been spent ransacking the printed sources of materials for a 
volume such as this, and almost no use has been made of selections from 
textbooks. A very meaty undergraduate course could be conducted on the 
basis of any one of several textbooks accompanied by these readings. 


Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Olden Times in Zululand and Natal. By Rev. A. T. BryANT. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. 


The author of this book has spent forty-five years among the natives 
of Natal and is thoroughly familiar with their lore and history. All his 
material has been acquired first hand, and one feels that very few of the 
natives can have as intimate a knowledge of their own culture. In his 
Preface he states that this book is intended to be Part I of a larger work 
and that the ethnography of the natives will be dealt with in Part II. The 
present work deals almost exclusively with the political state and activi- 
ties of the various clans of Natal just prior to European contact and dur- 
ing the formation of the Zulu empire. It is essentially a local history and 
is, therefore, of more value to the special historian than to the sociologist 
or anthropologist. However, it includes one chapter which gives a brief 
and remarkably concise description of the native life of the period, while 
the whole work is enlivened by anecdotes which throw much light on the 
native psychology. The description of the rise of the Zulu empire and of 
the extraordinary personality of Shaka, its founder, is of especial interest. 
The publication of Part II will be eagerly awaited by ethnologists. 


R. LINTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Growing Boy: Case Studies of Developmental Age. By PAUL 
HANLEY FurFey. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. vii+- 
192. $2.00. 

In this little volume the author undertakes to trace personality changes 
in boys during the age period six to sixteen. The “progressively increasing 
maturity of behavior” is termed “Developmental Age” and is found to 
correlate higher with physical measurements than with mental age. The 
volume is amply documented with brief case materials. Rather than con- 
stituting a continuous process, developmental age is said to consist of at 
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least three cycles characterized by individualistic play, the gang age, and 
adolescence. It seems that the materials, while presenting an interesting 
cross-section picture of the recreational and social interests of boys at va- 
rious age levels, inadequately depict the process of personality change, 
To the extent that the materials contribute to this end, however, situa- 
tional factors appear to be of considerable importance. The material is 
presented interestingly and is accompanied by a good bibliography. 


FREDERICK M. ZoRBAUGH 
Lower NortH CH1ILp GUIDANCE CENTER 


Why Do We Do as We Do? By J. B. HoLtis TEGARDEN. Boston: 

Richard G. Badger, 1929. Pp. 231. 

Some years ago a minister came to the University of Chicago and be- 
came converted to the gospel of social psychology, according to William 
I. Thomas. He found in the “four wishes” a satisfying explanation of all 
human conduct and set forth to spread the word. Lectures were followed 
by the publication of this book. The four wishes are taken up in turn and 
presented with dozens of homely illustrations. “Wit,” “war,” and “wealth” 
are interpreted in terms of the wishes. The ingenuity with which com- 
plicated social institutions, hoary traditions, and the simplest acts of 
everyday life are related to the four wishes is astounding. It goes without 
saying that the book is wholly uncritical; it is simply an attempt to pre- 
sent in very simple and popular form a system of concepts for interpreting 
all human conduct. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
RocxForp, 


How We Become Moral. By Oscar F. WEBER. Boston: Richard 

G. Badger, 1930. Pp. 234. 

In these days of high cost of publication and pressure upon library 
shelving, some books would just as well have remained in manuscript. 
The reviewer can see no profound reason for the issuance of this book. It 
is rather a thin discussion of personality integration and criticism of what 
the author calls educational gold bricks. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NoRTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Prestige Value of Public Employment in Chicago. By Lzonarp D. 
Wuite. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 183. $2.50. 


This study concerns the prestige which various jobs in the city government 
of Chicago have in the minds of non-government employees. The practical 
problem involved concerns the type of person who accepts public employment. 
If the social evaluation of a city government position is high, a desirable type 
of young person will seek such employment; if the social evaluation is low, a 
less desirable type of employee will be found there. The theoretical problem 
consisted in securing an expression of opinion concerning city government jobs 
from widely selected groups. Schedules were used which called for an expres- 
sion of preference between paired city and private positions, for an estimate of 
courtesy, competence, and so forth, on the part of public employees, for a com- 
parison of public and non-public employees, and for response to a word associa- 
tion test consisting of the titles of positions in city government offices. Returns 
were secured from 4,680 persons, 46 per cent of whom were under twenty-five 
years old and 25 per cent of whom were students. It is plainly stated that the 
group is not typical of Chicago as a whole. The data are analyzed according to 
sex, age, occupational groups, and racial groups. The group studied expressed 
a rather marked preference for private employment, but the author believes 
that a true cross-section of Chicago opinion would show a more nearly neutral 
opinion. 

Kontinentale Wanderungen und die Anniherung der Vilker. By Dr. 
Imre FERENCZzzI. (Kieler Vortrage, gehalten im Wissenschaftlichen Klub 
des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitat 
Kiel, edited by Proressor Dr. BERNHARD Harms.) Jena: Verlag von 
Gustav Fischer, 1930. Pp. 50. 


Dr. Ferenczi’s discussion of intracontinental migrations, based on a great 


volume of research data, is a remarkably successful presentation. Although the 
author quotes statistics rather freely, the paper is easily read and interesting. 
The greater part of the space is devoted to a review of international migrations 
which have taken place or are now going on, on the continent of Europe, but 
there is a brief survey of some outstanding Asiatic cases. Dr. Ferenczi is in- 
clined to view migration as a natural phenomenon, and, in the long run, an 
inevitable one, but one which is complicated by political forces. In a very 
capable summary of his general findings, he points to indications of a growing 
international understanding which promises a more and more intelligent regu- 
lation of migrations between countries of the Western world. He views the 
problem as one of accommodation of the labor supply to the existing possibili- 
ties for its profitable employment. 


The Devil’s Advocate: A Plea for Superstition. By Str James GEORGE 
Frazer. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1927. 6s. 6d. 


This volume was formerly issued under the title Psyche’s Task. No change 
in text has been made. In it the author makes his famous defense of supersti- 
tion on the ground that it has served as a prop for government, private property, 
marriage, and respect for human life—the four main pillars of society. Super- 
stition furnishes “the ignorant, the weak, and the foolish with a motive, bad 
though it be, for good conduct.” “Surely it is better, far better for the world 
that men should do right from wrong motives than that they should do wrong 
with the best intentions.” The author has coliccted hundreds of instances in 
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which superstition has served as he claims. To the discussion of superstition 
the author has added an essay on “The Scope of Social Anthropology.” So- 
ciologists will probably find the latter to be much more significant than the 
former. 


Porto Rico and Its Problems. By Victor S. CLark and Assoctates, 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1930. Pp. xxxvi-+- 707. 
$5.00. 


This volume is a result of a study indorsed by the Social Science Research 
Council and, on their recommendation, undertaken and financed by the Brook- 
ings Institution. Mr. Clark, the director of the study, was formerly commis- 
sioner of education in Porto Rico. Chief among the topics considered are rural 
and town workers, public health, education, government, public expenditure and 
revenue, taxation, public personnel administration, banking, external trade and 
financial relations, commercial organization, manufactures, agriculture, and 
economic betterment. A very interesting history of the Porto Rican peasant is 
given in the Appendix. The treatment of each of these topics, as well as others, 
is very thorough and impartial. This volume is convincing evidence of the 
penetrating analyses of national life to which social scientists may attain 
through collective research. 


Mrs.Grundy: A History of Four Centuries of Morals Intended To Illumi- 
nate Present Problems in Great Britain and the United States. By Lro 
Markun. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xii-+ 666. 


The reader of this book will view an interesting and impressive parade of 
moral conceptions and practices of England and the United States during the 
last four centuries. The assortment of characters, situations, and scenes is very 
odd, and particularly varying. The author in a very painstaking way has worked 
through primary sources and secondary characterizations and has collected an 
enormous fund of descriptions and judgments of the morality of a given stage. 
Every form of prudery and vice receives attention. 

This work has merit as a study of the ceaseless shift in folkways and mores, 
as a Kulturgeschichte of taste and manner, and as an interpretation of contem- 
porary American moral life. Sociologists who have any of these three interests 
will appreciate this volume; those who have all three will find it particularly 
valuable. 


Penal Administration as Related to Job Analysis, Personnel, and Civil 
Service. A report submitted to the National Crime Commission by the 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PARDONS, PAROLE, PROBATION, PENAL Laws, AND 


INSTITUTIONAL CorRECTION. New York: National Crime Commis- 

sion. Pp. 57. 

Legislation during the last hundred and fifty years seems to indicate a grow- 
ing interest in reformative measures rather than punitive in dealing with crime. 
Administration, however, is far behind legislation. Only two states have listed 
the position of warden under civil service, and only three states and two coun- 
ties select their probation officers scientifically. 

The prisons are among the worst victims of the spoils system. The most in- 
experienced persons are rewarded with positions as guards and paid from $600 
and maintenance to $2,000 a year. 

A good deal of criticism is just now being directed toward probation, psy- 
chiatric and psychological examinations, and self-government. 
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How To Commit a Murder. By DANNY AHEARN. New York: Ives Wash- 
burn, 1930. Pp. 254. 


The author of this volume is introduced as an outstanding gangster who out 
“of twenty-two times that he has been tried for major crimes ‘has gotten away 
with it? twenty. He has been tried twice for murder, and has been twice ac- 
quitted.” In his own vernacular he tells, among other things, how to rob a 
jewelry store, how to “stick up” a fur joint, how to run a crap game, about the 
automobile racket, about straight stick-ups, about beating a frame-up, and con- 
cludes with a statement of “How To Commit a Murder—and Get Away with It.” 
The accounts, presented as they are in the criminal vernacular, give some inter- 
esting side lights on the criminal credo—but are lacking in the less spectacular 
texture necessary for any thorough understanding of this form of life. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1929. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. x-+- 682. $3.00. 


The present volume of the Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, which, as usual, embodies the latest in social work, thought, and pro- 
cedure, appears in new form, in readable type and attractive binding. It repre- 
sents the solution arrived at by the Conference for the problem of publishing 
its ever-increasing number of papers. The fifty-five published papers have been 
selected from more than twice that number. The papers not included are listed 
in the program and are available in typewritten form, not only in the Confer- 
ence office, but in regionally located depositories in the libraries of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, in the University of Chicago, and in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century. By LYNN THORNDIKE. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. xiii 387. 


In this volume Professor Thorndike gives us the fruit of thirteen specialized 
researches in hitherto unpublished source material from the fifteenth century. 
They accordingly add to the data which must be taken account of in any his- 
torical interpretation of the development of European thought through this pe- 
riod. The author emphasizes occasionally the extent to which the manuscripts 
here used cast doubt upon prevalent assumptions of historians. They show, 
for example, that medical thinking was much more progressive and experimen- 
tal, and surgical knowledge much more modern than has usually been recog- 
nized, and that the movement known as the Italian Renaissance has been given 
an exaggerated significance. 


Some Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene. Edited by Franxwoon E. WI11- 
LiaMs, M.D. Part III of Vol. CXLIX of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1930. Pp. iv-+-214. $1.00 
(paper), $1.25 (cloth). 

This volume consists of twenty-one articles on different phases of mental 
hygiene, each written by an authority on the given phase. The papers are 
grouped in three divisions: general aspects of mental hygiene, mental hygiene 
in education and mercantile life, and institutional treatment and community 


organization. Among the specific topics considered are the feeble-minded, the 
psychopathic, sterilization, mental hygiene clinics, problem children, college 
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students, mental diagnosis, and follow-up service. These articles collectively 
maintain the high standard of excellence established by previous Annals of the 
Academy. 


Life in the Middle Ages. By G. G. Couuton. Vol. IV. Cambridge, Eng. 
land: Cambridge University Press, 1930. Pp. xv-+-395. $4.00. 


The author indicates the purpose of his work as appealing “to the increasing 
body of readers who wish to get at the real Middle Ages; who, however, im- 
patient of mere dissertations and discussions, are glad to study genuine human 
documents. .... ” This volume is concerned with the life of monks, friars, 
and nuns. The author has collected appropriate descriptions and accounts from 
original sources, which reveal monastic life in a quaint but genuinely human 
way. The lay reader will catch from this volume an intimate understanding 
and appreciation which one misses in studying the usual history. 


A Bibliography of John i ewey. By Mitton Hatsey THomas and Her- 
BERT WALLACE SCHNEIDER. New York: Columbia University Press, 
Pp. xxi-+-151. $3.00. 


The authors have brought together, for the first time, a complete list of 
Dewey’s writings up to July, 1929, and of the more important writings about 
him. Included are reviews and translations of Dewey’s books. The bibliog- 
raphy is annotated and arranged chronologically. It includes about seven hun- 
dred items. Dewey’s writings are scattered among numerous journals—this 
bibliography performs a meritorious service in indicating their whereabouts. A 
very searching essay on Dewey’s empiricism by Herbert Schneider introduces 
the volume. 


Witches Still Live: A Study of the Black Art Today. By THEDA KENYON. 
New York: Ives Washburn, 1929. Pp. 379. $3.50. 


This is a miscellany of magical practices collected in twenty-five topical 
chapters. The author has read widely, indiscriminately, and probably quite 
casually. The collection is no more than a collection; no argument is supported, 
and no guiding idea animates the whole except perhaps the wish to show that 
magic flourishes in modern times and the implication that most magical prac- 
tices are traceable to witch cults. 


Statistical Tables and Graphs. By Bruce D. Muncett. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. viii+ 194. $1.75. 

This volume places emphasis on “those elementary statistical methods with 
which business men are most likely to come into intimate contact.” It con- 
siders all of the main forms of tabular and graphical presentation. The text is 
written in simple and understandable form and is accompanied by copious illus- 


trations of the points discussed. It is without question admirably suited to the 
needs of the elementary student. 


Censored: The Private Life of the Movies. By Morris L. Ernst and 
Pare Lorentz. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. Pp. 
xvi-++ 199. 

The authors cherish freedom in film representation and do not hesitate to 


say so. By choice descriptions of cuts made by censorship boards they endeavor 
to portray the artistic losses which are sustained. This book is obviously not 4 
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sober study of censorship nor a revealing picture of the inner experiences of the 
movies. The content like the title will make its appeal to curiosity in the un- 
conventional. 


A Study of the Student Homes of China. By Ava B. Mizam. Foreword 
by T. T. Lew. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930. Pp. x-+- 98. 


On the basis of 1,272 returns from 3,500 questionnaires distributed largely 
to college and high-school students of Christian homes (55 to 60 per cent) in 
the upper middle class, thirty-seven tables are presented on personnel, occupa- 
tion, income, expenditure, housing, dietary, household duties, religion, social 
recreation, home teaching, disease, and child mortality, etc. Background inter- 
pretation is offered from student papers and well-known works on Chinese 
life. The book is well worth having at present by the student of comparative 
cultures. 


Economic Principles of Consumption. By Paut H. Nystrom. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1929. Pp. xii+- 586. $5.00. 
The outstanding feature of this volume is a detailed review of the work in 
the study of family budgets and standards of living. Seventy-one tables sup- 


plement the reading matter. For textbook purposes, the volume includes a 
setting of general economic definitions applicable to the subject in hand. 


1929 Year Book: Probation, Juvenile Courts, Domestic Relations Courts, 
Crime Prevention. New York: National Probation Association. Pp. 
271. 

This is a report of the annual meeting of the National Probation Association. 

The increasing emphasis on an eclectic theory of delinquency causation is re- 


flected in several interesting articles reviewing the theoretical and practical 
implications of delinquency treatment. 
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